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1 Steel — a new crop from Yankee farms 


Half a ton of scrap iron (estimated average) is rust- 
ing on many U.S. farms. Scrap on the farm means 
waste —scrap in the mills means steel. Already 
the machinery for its collection has been organ- 
ized —- Yankee farmers can prepare to harvest a new 
crop for National Defense. 


2 Say ah-h! 

18,000,000 tongue depressors for the U.S. Army 
so a New England manufacturer submits a bid. 
Then, for three months, no answer. Problem: White 
birch must be cut between November and March, 
otherwise wood becomes “‘dozy.’’ The manufac- 
turer calls the co-ordinator, who puts him in direct 
touch with the procurement office of the U. S. 
Army Medical Department. The bid is accepted 
pronto the birch will be cut in time. Manufac- 
turer, Co-ordinator and Soldiers can all say ‘‘ah-h!’’ 


3 ’‘Ain’t you got a home, Joe?/’ 

What do you do when 90% of your work is for De- 
fense but your local Defense Housing Commis- 
sion can’t give your workers living quarters, because 
you’re not down on their defense list? That’s whata 
Yankee steel manufacturer asked the Co-ordinator. 
Solution: A call from the Co-ordinator to the U.S. 
Housing authority in Washington. Now the manu- 
facturer has his listing the workers have their 
homes ——- the Army gets its steel. 








IT’S AN OLD YANKEE CUSTOM 


When a Yankee housewife needed a 
rug for the bedroom, did she twiddle 
her thumbs and wait for an order of 
carpet yarn tocome through? Not she! 


She made what she had do — every 
scrap of cloth, every oddment at hand 
was used! Next time you see a hooked 
rug let it remind you of how you 
as a New Englander can help in 
National Defense. 


If you own, or have a voice in, or 
share in the management of a New 


England industry -—— don’t wait for 
the order. 

Be'a good Yankee meet Uncle 
Sam halfway. 

Tell the Co-ordinator what your 
facilities are. The three cases cited 
are just a tiny fraction of the hun- 
dreds passing through our office. 

That’s our job to help you find 
where you fit best in the biggest job 
of all — America’s Defense. 


Write, call, or telephone now ! 


CO-ORDINATOR OF DEFENSE 
FEDERAL RES“SRVE BANK BUILDING 


30 Pearl Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone HANcock 7100 
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“Well, I'll be. .. Here we 
plan a nice, quiet week- 
end, and Aunt Martha, the old fuss-budget, 
says she'll be here Saturday morning.” 


MUDDL 











HUDDL The girls came through 

with e bright suggestion. 
“Serve your Aunt some Underwood Deviled 
Ham. It always pleases fussy eaters!” 





CUDDLE | ‘Say, Aunt Martha’s not 
so bad, after all. Notice 
how she tucked away those Deviled Ham 


sandwiches? And she just whispered to me, 
she's going to give you that diamond brooch 


you've always wanted.” Flavorful Under- 


wood Deviled Ham is always a hit. It’s all 
fine ham, seasoned with rare spices. Inexpen- 
sive, too! Keep a supply handy on your 
pantry shelf. 









_ \ 1a21—1941 
120 YEARS OF FINE FOODS . 


FREE RECIPES! Send postcard today 
for “Fine Foods” recipe booklet containing 
new ideas that will add zest and variety to 
your meals. Wm. Underwood Co., 

Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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"The care of children’s teeth is of 
vital importance to their general 
health and to insure sound tooth 
structure in later years. They 
should see the dentist frequently.’ 











(Please print name and address) 




















“Village Postoffice” 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Sometimes YANKEE 
seems to us like the great old oak outside our 
office window and we stop to compare the great 
root formation of that tree with the tender little 
feelers YANKEE has been sending out in its own 
soil these past years. What did the oak do when 
its roots found nothing but rock and aridity in the 
hard pan? How did it survive in the face of win- 
ter’s chilling blasts . . . the woodsman’s axe. . . 
» the woodpecker’s tapping . . . the squirrel’s con- 
stant scampering . . . the diffidence of the casual 
passerby who had no eye for beauty? Probably 
no one can ever write the real story of the growth 
of that oak...of the “‘terranean’’ and sub- 
terranean troubles that went on and on, yet... 
were Overcome. - 

The full story of YANKEE’S struggle will 
never be truly told either. There is real drama in 
these pages . . . somewhere in between the lines 
you must feel it. 

Now please don’t somebody bring up that its 
annual crop is just a bunch of nuts. We thought 
of that, too. 

For the immediate future... Look for the 
Swoppers’ Columns broadcast on a national hook- 
up... arrangements are about completed. Sit 
back and enjoy with us the new warehouse out 
back we've made over out of the woodshed... 
the hurricane wood is now down cellar. Those 
day-old ducks we bought last Spring will be just 
ready for Thanksgiving . . . ate one last week to 
see... like the Fall and Winter issues of YAN- 
KEE, plump and quacking — ready for your 
table. 

By the way, who was the ardent New Hamp- 
shirite who left a copy of YANKEE in a Massachu- 
setts car parked just in front of it in Pittsburg, 
Pa., last month? The Massachusetts car owner is 


that curious. 
> * * * * * 


YANKEE’S New Food Editor 

joins us this month in the person of Marjorie 
Mills. Always muy simpatico with what we were 
trying to do, and were ne around here, we feel 
more than happy about her willingness to take 
on the job. Somehow, Marjorie Mills, author, 
broadcaster, newspaper columnist for the Boston 
Herald, has for many years seemed to us a true 
Yankee from her good Maine background up... 
and we'd hate to be around when anyone started 





Courtesy Wood Art Gallery 


slamming Maine in her presence. It's a big thrill 
announcing Marjorie Mills . . . hope you feel it, 
too. 

In the same breath almost... we're crying 
too . . . because Imogene Wolcott, long a favorite 
in YANKEE, has her hands full now, editing 
American Cookery, YANKEE’s sister publication. 
And we'll say they are full! 

* * * - + * 


More About American Cookery 
indeed much more could be said here. Coming 
over with us July 25th last, it’s been one mad 
scramble getting things in order and ironed out 
for its first press date under our management as 
a separate publication. Everybody has done a 
magnificent job... practically giving up their 
summer to see it well started. Mrs. Wolcott, as 
editor, with headquarters at 35 Fayette Street, 
Boston, has taken on Ella Shannon Bowles of 
Franconia, N. H., as associate . . . remember Mrs. 
Bowles wrote the first article in the first issue of 
YANKEE? Marion Glendining is another new- 
comer to American Cookery... right hot off the 
YANKEE Swopper grill Git was she who did 
most of the hard work on the radio program last 
year). And, of course, Mrs. Skilton and Doris 
McCray, formerly Associate Editors of American 
Cookery €still continue as such. Latest word from 
35 Fayette’was, the office was being besieged for 
pickle recipes . . . gosh, what'll it be next? 

* . * . * * 
The Four-Color Covers 
now running on YANKEE are just one of the 
features made possible by having YANKEE and 
American Cookery under one roof. We hope you'll 
like them . . . and you'll save these covers month 
to month. Should make a fine collection. Any 
ideas on scenes you like? 

‘2 * * + > * 


Our Contributors 

Beginning with this issue, YANKEE again 
carries News of the National Society of New 
England Women, edited by Mrs. Florence B. 
Graham, and will continue to do so. 

Ghost Town by George Albert Waldo (you re- 
member Country Doctors by the same author) had 
us guessing the moment we read it. Could such 
things be? “‘If legend is truth —"’ says Mr. Waldo. 
And. the ghost town is there sure enough, you 
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skeptics. If you enjoyed ‘‘Frozen Death’ CYAN- 
KER, April 1940), this is the story for you. 

One time editor of the Youth's Companion, fre- 
quent contributor to YANKEE, Edward W. 
Frentz needs no introduction. ‘The -Grandfield 
Windsors”’ in this issue is one of his very best. 

Charles S. Turpin appears for the first time in 
these pages with ‘‘Cupid’s Apple Cart,”’ a yarn as 
satisfying and flavorsome as good cider. Mr. 
Turpin’s knowledge of apples is adequate, you'll 
agree, but now that he has purchased a farm (two 
hoots and a halloo from YANKEE office) and 
several hundred apple trees — we don’t think 
he'll be so funny about the subject next time. We 
know. 

Cross-word puzzles are gadgets that we haven't 
run in YANKEE'’s pages before this issue — but 
this one on page 20 seemed right down our alley, 
and we hope you like it. There’s plenty more 
where it came from. 

Funny thing about the manuscripts and other 
material that come in to us. It’s bese all over. 
Our files show that more than half the material 
that passes through the hands of our manuscript 
readers carries a postmark west of the Mississippi 
River. Less chan a quarter is from New England. 
California and Florida are right at the head of the 
list. Without checking this out, it’s our guess 
the wordage we've seen from these sunshine states 
annually could run right out of this office to the 
top of Monadnock and back... . and it keeps on 
coming. 

*- + ¢+ * * * 
Here and There 


A good letter in our mailbag a week or two ago 
from Elizabeth G. Spring, Chairman of Publicity 
for the New Hampshire Library Association, 
thanking us for a paragraph which we ran two 
months ago, on that organization. Miss Spring 
tells us that the annual meeting of the association 
will be held in Conway, N. H., September 29- 
October 1, 1941, ‘‘with practically all of it open 
to the public (especially to all readers of YAN- 
KEE!).”" A feature of the meeting for the chil- 
dren’s section will be talks by Mr. and Mrs. 
William McGreal of Peterborough, N. H. William 
McGreal is an illustrator with photographs of 
many books, his own and others. “‘Caught by a 
Camera” and ‘‘Piskey Folk,’’ a book of Cornish 
Legends are illustrated with his work, while 
Elizabeth Yates, his wife, has written “‘Inside 
Iceland" and ‘‘Quest in the Northland” (the 
McGreals have lived in Iceland). Knopf is about 
to publish a book by them with a New Hampshire 
setting. 

“The annual outcropping of clambakes,"’ to 
—_ the Springfield, Mass., Union, is over and 

one, and now it's scallops and oysters. As usual 
this year for Cape scallops the demand greatly 
exceeds the supply. But oysters will be turn- 
ing out an army of fishermen, oyster shuckers, 
packers, clerks — some 60,000 of them. Inci- 
dentally, anybody can apply New England names 
to oysters and there is no recourse. Only “‘Blue 
Point Oysters’’ which have been cultivated in 
the waters of Great South Bay in Suffolk County, 

. Y., have a trade name protected by statute. 

Something unusual in the way of Red Cross 
Benefits is the exhibition to be sponsored by the 
various chapters of the Red Cross, south of Boston, 
in the Blackburn Memorial Building in Walpole, 
Mass., from October 2-6. Dresses will be shown 
which were those actually worn by American 
women from 1810-1920. 

The 200th anniversary of Boscawen, N. H., 
will be celebrated by special programs from Sun- 
day, October 5, through October 8. 








oe spread before the family 
a true New England feast of good, 
old-fashioned flavor. Heap the plates 
with B& M Brick-Oven Baked Beans, 
the deliciously different, old-recipe 
baked beans prepared for you in the 
traditional Down East way. 

These extra tempting baked beans 
are actually baked (not boiled) all 
day long in open bean pots, in brick- 
ovens! They’re baked with lots of 
pork and spicy, old-time sauces! 


70175 
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They’re baked until each bean is 
tender, mealy, golden brown! 

B & M Brick-Oven Baked Beans 
are New England’s favorites. They'll 
be your favorites, too, once you've 
tried them. 


Send for Free Down East Recipe 


Packet. Send today for free illus- 
trated packet of fifty celebrated Down 
East recipes. Please address Dept. y-4, 
Burnham & Morrill Company, Port- 
land, Maine. 











Need to raise money? 


See Swoppers’ Parties 
Notes on page 45 

















$1.25 will bring to you or your friend 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE 


1 quart syrup 
2 6-02. jugs (brown) syrup 
1 pint jug (rose or blue) syrup 
1 sugar and creamer set (rose, blue, black) spread 


THE HOUSE OF MAPLE SUGAR 


West Rupert, Vermont 




























you need less. 













It’s much 
stronger ... 80 













Whenever you're in New York, 
you'll get the most for your 
he money at The Commodore. 

{~~ Rooms are big, airy, cheer- 
4 ful. Service is careful and 
congenial. Food is the very best. And you're 
only a few steps from your train and only 
a few minutes from theatres, smart shops, 
museums, business centers. 


2000 large, comfort- 
able outside rooms, 
all with private bath. 


FOUR FAMOUS 
RESTAURANTS 


THE 


“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 
MARTIN SWEENY, President 
RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 
AND AIRLINES TERMINALS 
Y 


1792 1942 


THE 1942 OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC 


150TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


will be ready for distribution on Nov- 
ember 20th next. Every effort has been 
made to make this the very finest of 
all the 150 issues published since 1792. 
(And there’s been one every year.) 














Dc 





cya 


For a Christmas Remembrance that’s 
useful, entertaining and practical every 
day of the year—and in every part of 
America—THE OLD FARMER’S AL- 
MANAC is the answer. Everyone on 
your list, be he Northerner, Southerner, 
Easterner, or Westerner, will welcome his 
copy of the ALMANAC come Christmas 
time. 


cy2 


56. 


Have your own name and a short 
greeting (3 lines of 4 words each) in- 
Bi scribed on the ancient, much-loved [4 
front cover, and the timely gift is Per- 





sonalized. What's more the cost is 
small: 
Lots of 10 25¢ each d 
Lots of 50 20¢ each y 
Lots of 100 15¢ each 


(Envelopes to fit supplied too, of course) 


Please let us enter your order now for 
shipment November 20th, as it takes a ¥ 
little time to prepare the individual 

















shipments. Money must accompony 
your order. 
YANKEE, INC. ‘ 
Publishers 
Dublin, New Hampshire 
(Newsstand Price, Regular Edition, 15c) 
cya cya 5 5 i 























***We’ll Be Back Again...” 


Dear YANKEE: 

Much interested in your magazine, especially 
now that I'm far away from the hills Poo: prom 
tains of New England, suffering from the lack of 
scenery in the South. I've seen but two issues of 
YANKEE since being down here, January and 
February, but the touch with New England times 
is a real pleasure. 

The main purpose in writing this is to commend 
the author of the poem ‘Evening Interlude’’ in 
the January issue. Extremely well done, Miss 
Sterling. Let's see more of the same. Only natural 
that YANKEE should have printed it, for it has 
the savor of the New England farm and country 
in its lines. Some day I may smell apple wood in 
the stove again! 

Good luck to you, YANKEE, and pity us who 
can’t have more of the atmosphere surrounding 
you. But we'll be back again, more appreciative 
than ever before. 





Pvt. S " 
Ragley, Louisiana. 
Ed. — Another poem by the author of *‘Eve- 
ning Interlude’’ appears in this issue. 
* * * * * * 


Folklore 


Dear YANKEE: 

You are an important source of folk literature 
for a whole region. Any one who is looking for 
material for a play, as I am doing, will discover 
in you a wealth of history, poetry and love of 
America. 

ADR, 
New York, N. Y. 
* * * * * * 
True American 
Dear YANKEE: 

If I may express to you my conception of the true 
American: 

‘With fruit of non-human forms of life, 

‘ His need marks the sacred spot; 
But with fruit of his fellow man 
The fruit is sacred and his need is not." 
MAG, 
Sparta, Illinois. 


Goshawk 
Dear YANKEE: 

I read the article in your magazine regarding 
Goshawk nests. This is one of our most preda- 
tory birds and I would say that the old bird and 
young should be destroyed. They are very destruc- 
tive and detrimental to the progress of bird life. 

GSD, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Ed.— There is a difference of opinion in the 
office on this. 

* * * * + * 
Is She a Yankee? 


Dear YANKEE: 

While a patient in a hospital I have found some 
copies of YANKEE loaned me by a friend very 
interesting and relaxing. 

In the August issue I note a a by “E. RK.” — 
‘When is a Yankee not a Yankee?"’ 

I am reminded of the experience of a sten- 
ographer in my office who recently spent a vaca- 
tion in Tennessee. She is a Lithuanian girl — born 
in this country — but her parents were immi- 
grants. Down in Tennessee they always called her 
a “‘damyankee.”’ She said, ‘‘I never thought I was 





Mr. Businessman— 


Boston’s Best Hotel 
Buy Is a Room at 


THE PURITAN 


On your next trip to Boston buy 
your hotel accommodations on the 
same basis you buy merchandise — 
ON VALUE. 

That’s what you get at THE 
PURITAN — value. There it is 
quiet enough for a good night’s rest, 
yet, by subway, only a few minutes 
from any part of the city. And, if 
you come by car, there is free park- 
ing right on the hotel grounds. 


Remember THE PURITAN is 


Modern! 
Distinguished ! 
Inexpensive ! 


Send for descriptive folder 
and detailed rates. 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
Edward J. Vinnicombe, Jr. 
Resident Manager 
Telephone: KENmore 1480 

















Rumford Riddles 
Why does Dora Dalton 


spell every month with an “‘R’’ ? 

















BECAUSE she’s crazy about RUMFORD, the 
all-phosphate, double-acting baking powder 
that contains no alum—never leaves a bitter 
taste. FREE. Send for NEW booklet, con- 
taining dozens of bright ideas to improve your 
baking. Address: Rumford Baking Powder, 
Box 16K, Rumford, R. I. 


® Manufactured in New England since 1859 * 


























Fool the Undertaker 


The junk man is the under- 
taker for worn-out stoves. 
Fool the junk man or under- 
taker by trying a bottle of 
STO-V-OIL which will make 
your old stoves glisten with 
brightness and protect them 
from further decay for years to 
come, 

A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient — Use STO-V-OIL, ap- 
proved by larger Testing 
Plants. Order today from 
your Dealer or from us direct. 





Price 40 cents a bottle 
Gast of Denver, Colo. 


SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 


Dept. 508 General Offices GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








i, OPENER 


—_ 







~ Removes cap from ANY bottle, 
glass, can, Mason or other 
jar. Screw cap, pry-up, friction, 
vacuum, crown or any other style 
cap comes off with simple twist of 
wrist. No bruised fingers, no frayed 
‘tempers, no glass breakage. Also 
tightens screw caps. Zim is a handy, 
compact, kitchen wall or cabinet fix- 
ture that swings out of way when not 
in use. Lasts a lifetime. 

See at stores or order on money-back 
uarantee. In White, Red, Green or 


ream finish, $1.25. Silver finish, $1.00. 








ZIM MFG. CO., 3045 Carroll Ave., Chicago: Ill. 








Established 1877 






ENTIRE 
WHEAT 


FLOUR 


contains all the benefits of the Whole 
Wheat without the extreme roughage of 
the outermost shell of coarse bran. 


“All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat” 
COOKBOOK ON REQUEST 


FRANELIN MILLS CO. 
Batavia, New York 

















a Yankee.”’ (Incidentally, her host told her, ‘‘Upon 
my word I always thought ‘damyankee’ was one 
word until I was in High School."") 

Is the girl a Yankee? 

CAM, 
Holden, Mass. 
Ed. — Why not? 
> * > 7 > * 
When the Butter Hung... 
Dear YANKEE: 

I think you are the one to know about a pet 
aversion of mine — refrigerator-hardened butter. 
Though I don’t know what you can do about it — 
here’s my plaint: 

Oh, the good old days, the old-fashioned days, 

I wish they were back for a spell; 

When we picked our apples straight from the trees, 
And Pa tacked the carpets down on his knees, 


And Ma wore corsets and called them stays, 
And the butter hung in the well. 


The good old days, the old-fashioned days; 

When the sea was a noise in a shell 

When we weren’t allowed near the chopping block 
For fear it would be too much of a shock 

(We weren’t yet hardened by gangster plays), 
While Father beheaded a cockerel 


And the butter hung in the well. 
The good old days, the old-fashioned days; 
When nothing was lousy or swell 


When Orville and Wilbur were “‘crazy folks,” 
And automobiles were comical jokes, 
And you rode in a carryall or a chai ise; 
And on July Fourth stole the meet’n’ house bell, 
And Father beheaded a cockerel, 
nd the butter hung in the well. 
, the good old days, the old-fashioned da 
r WISH THEY WERE BACK FORA SPE iL ‘LI 
MB, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Ed. — So do we but we can't do anything 
about it. 








Floor Lamps 
Where can I buy floor lamps direct from the 
factory? 
LRE, 
Saunderstown, R. I. 





An Interesting Yankee 

is Charles L. Davis, of Newburyport, Mass., who 
at 84 has owned his drug business for 63 years and 
is believed to be the oldest active druggist in 
New England. His business, established 100 
years ago, in May, 1841, has had but two owners 
in that period and it is believed to be a record. 
Mr. Davis, a trustee of Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy since 1909, is proud to be the ~— 

‘young man” in the Newburyport Y. M. C. 

which he joined in 1876. He is the oldest in years 
and in length of membership. He is vice-president 
of the Y and of a savings bank and president of a 
hos pital. 




















APPLES 
AND 
VITAMINS — 


Geed 
Companions 


The coming-in of the new crop 
of peerless 


YANKEE 
McINTOSH 
APPLES 


is an occasion for rejoicing in 
any year — in this year of 1941, 
added thankfulness occasions 
the greeting of the new apple 
harvest — For this is the Day 
of the Vitamin, and science tells 
us that Apples and Vitamins are 
Good Companions — So as you 
*“Macs” this year, 
count it for several extra points 
that, the flavor 
and goodness, you also are get- 


eat more 


as you enjoy 
ting yourself some of Vitamin A 


and quite a goodly amount of B, 


First 
National 
Staxres 











Enjoy Yourself in 


THE MONADNOCK REGION 
OF SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


On muuntainside, along lake shore, or 
in typical Monadnock Region village, 
you'll find just the site you want for your 
year round enjoyment. G roads, elec- 

tricity, low taxes and 
! healthful climate are 
but a few advantages 
of this Haven of 
: Peace and Quiet. 





Manufacturers: 
The Monadnock Region 
Association solicits in- 
quiries of manufac- 
turers regarding fac- 
tory sites and buildings 
in this central New 
England location. No 
obligation, inquiries 
strictly confidential. 


Booklet on request. Address: 
PHILIP M. DARLING 
Executive Secretary 
Savings Bank Building, Peterborough, N.H. 
Post Office Box 60 Telephone 479 
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NEw HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 


120th year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Experi- 
enced faculty. Attention to 
each boy’s needs. Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 
15 states. 


Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 











SYMPATHETIC BIOGRAPHER & 

A Venture in Remembrance (Little, Brown & 
Co., 319 pp., $2.50). The title gives a clue to 

. A. Dewolfe Howe’s modest approach to a life 
where human values outweigh honors and ac- 
complishments. One ‘‘Mark Anthony D’Wolf’’ 
came in 1774 from the island of Guadalupe to 
Bristol, R. I., and the present Mark spent his 
childhood there, on the beloved Weetamoe Farm 
of his forebears. He was five years old when the 
old house shook and the big willow fell in the 
September gale of 1869. Sailing or swimming, 
his play-days were surrounded by a sort of happy 
piety, for his father was a Bishop and his mother, 
the daughter of Asa Whitney, just naturally good. 
Every autumn the parents piloted a caravan of 
children, dogs, horses, maids and birdcages, to 
Reading, *‘See city’’ of Central Pennsylvania. 

At Lehigh College, and Harvard, Howe began 
the many friendships which were to enrjch his 
days. The list runs like a rarified who's who. 
The sympathetic biographer of some half dozen 
of them — Phillips Brooks, Charles Elliot Nor- 
ton, Moorfield Storey, John J. Chapman — his 
Life and Letters of Barrett Wendell brought him a 
Pulitzer prize. It is reassuring to read in this 
Remembrance that Wendell regretted only the dis- 
cretions of his youth — one of the happy mem- 
ories in which the book abounds. After college 
he worked for the Youth's Companion, whose office 
had an air of ‘wide unhaste’’; run so capably that 
its circulation was enormous; so anonymously 
that when one of the staff died it wasn’t men- 
tioned in print. 

Was it the new association with Houghton- 
Mifflin which led Howe into becoming a complete 
Bostonian? He traces the steps with a kind of 
naive wonderment. But the touch of Guadalupe 
has saved him from running true to form. A mem- 
ber of the Tavern Club; trustee of the Boston 
Symphony; overseer of Harvard, and so on, he has 
not become more conservative, but less so. Al- 
though he fears the extremists who are headed 
toward a disappearance of intellectual and spirit- 
ual freedom, S is more concerned about those 
who refuse to face changed conditions. ‘‘Some 
day they may be dragged screaming into recog- 
nition of it."’ 

Analyzing himself as a biographer, he says: 
“*T have recognized also the limiting conditions of 
my own mind, which copes more naturally with 
the concrete and the particular than with philo- 
sophic generalizations, There has been a certain 
comfort in reflecting that, incapable as I am of the 
penetrating interpretations of writers like Par- 
rington, Gamaliel Bradford, and — pre-emi- 
nently — Van Wyck Brooks, their critical studies 
would lack a base line of departure without such 
records as books like mine have spread before 
them.’ In other words, glad to be a take-off for 
another man's flight! Bringing grace and human- 
ity to the Boston picture, he unwittingly emerges 
as one of its most engaging characters. 

ss *+ + + * © 

DELLA T. LUTES 
has had a devoted public ever since she wrote The 
Country Kitchen. That she had, at sixteen, a 
smaller but more critical one is told in the auto- 
biographical gem, Country Schoolma'am (Little, 
Brown, 328 pp., $2.00). It is fifty years ago in the 
farming country of southern Michigan. Only just 
out of school herself, ‘‘Delly’’ drives with her 
father to apply for a teaching job in the village 
school seven miles up the road. Whatever her 
other qualifications, a costume, she knows, is 
correct... *'a mew black jersey, tight-fitting, 


clinging with unsparing fidelity to my slatlike 
form. The bosom, however, was lifted from sag- 
ging dishonor by artifice: a series of heavily 
starched and stiffly ironed ruffles stitched to a vest 
and worn underneath.’’ Hired reluctantly, she 
finds the only family willing to board her is 
socially outcast because of little bastard Andy. 
When she faces her pupils for the first time, 
trembling to the bone and intending to read the 
Sermon on the Mount, her quick sense saves the 
day and her authority by shifting to ‘Johnny 
Pool,’’ shouted to the tune of Yankee Doodle. 

This is the start-off; then follows a year of life 
where every day, as it still does in the country, 
holds the germ of a complete novel; described with 
a perfection of homely detail, and with the natural 
and intimate humor of country folk. Fourth of 
July races and balloon ascensions; young ladies in 
high button boots and ruffled muslin’ dresses sit 
beside their slicked-up beaux, so soon to settle 
to farm work and babies and kitchens steaming 
from bubbling kettles. For wherever Mrs. Lutes 
is, there will be luscious food, and a recipe. 

A poignant chapter of young love ends a heart- 
warming book. 


ese + © * * 


Well put together and easy on the wrist, consid- 
ering its 999 pages, is Great Short Novels (Double- 
day-Doran, $3.00), an anthology compiled by 
Edward Weeks, editor of Boston's Aflantic 
Monthly. A stimulating introductory essay points 
out the unique requirements of the shorter novel 
form, the sure craftsmanship which it demands. 
Weeks introduces each story with his reason for 
its inclusion, There are thirteen, seven by Amer- 
ican and five by English authors, many of whom 
are known and loved, though two are the ‘‘un- 
rewarded classics of our time.’’ Beginning with 
Sterne, Melville, and H. James, the list ends with 
Steinbeck. **A great short novel which has stood 
the test takes possession of you just as surely as a 
great play, cal for about the same length of time. 
It is the perfect entertainment for an evening's 
reading."’ By a distinguished Master of Cere- 
monies! 

* * * + * * 


STUDY OF THE HUMAN ANIMAL 


The Ocean by Irish-born James Hanley (Wm. 
Motrow, 233 pp., $2.00). The ocean — and a 
handful of men! When the sun rose six were lying 
in the small boat, four passengers and a sailor 
from the Awrora, torpedoed at midnight. The 
other sailor had been riddled by German machine 
guns as he and Curtain pushed the boat away from 
the sucking waters of the sinking ship. Curtain 
had been shipwrecked before, but never with 
landsmen. He appraised them; a young one — 
soft-looking; another, steadier, perhaps in his 
thirties; another, oldish, screwy ben a bump in 
the head—and something else — something 
which he was to whisper by the hour to the poor, 
old, sick priest. 

Curtain warned them of panic and fear. He 
nursed and cursed them; watched them gang up 
on him. Which of them would steal the water; 
give way to the torture of blue emptiness? 

One day they sighted a whale. “Thirst was 
gone — hunger gone — bad blood gone — while 
the whale plunged and rose, tossed and turned.” 
The men laughed and talked like friends. When 
he had gone... “their eyes did not tire, but 
looked on, searching this stretch of water, now 
that, unavailing, and then slowly there came to 
their ears... the slow monotonous sound made 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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RUNAWAY 
by Frances Frost 


The waning crescent of the autumn 
moon, 

a ted-gold half-hoop with a silver shad- 
ow, 

swung late above the sharpened purple 
hills 

and hung uptipped above the hoary 
meadows. 


It was beyond the peak of midnight: 
soon 

those crows who'd call the morning up 
all winter 

would plunder stubble fields with rau- 
cous bills, 

in wild grape thickets nip like any 
vintner 


the icy grapes with frost upon taut 
skins. 

The hired boy pulled on chilly overalls, 

thought swift farewell to stanchions 
and to bins, 

the hungry woodbox and the fieldstone 
walls. 


The moon was slanted to withhold a 
storm, 

telling, by legend, Indian chiefs to 
hang 

their powder horns upon their hunting 
shoulders 

and travel far. Outdoors the tall boy 
sang 


beneath his breath. 
gtowing colder. 
Someday, when he was old, and it was 


The dawn was 


snowing, 

he'd be a good hired man and settle 
down — 

but not until he found where he was 
going. 


AUTUMN ARMIES 
by Curt Storm 


Now fire runs the maples 

In flaming fingers, a spectrum 
Of color beats upon the hills 
With deep insistence of a drum. 


Waves of orange, yellow, red 
Ascend the slopes like uniform 
Bright columns frozen in attack 
Upon a fort impregnable to storm 


POETRY 


THE CORE 
by Glenn Ward Dresbach 


She picked the reddest apple from the 
bowl 

And, with exactness, started in to peel— 

Her thin lips tight, as if she must con- 
trol 

A memory she did not dare reveal. 

She found the wormhole she expected 
then 

And neatly cut it out, and in her eyes 

A sharp vindictive stare was clear again, 

With old resentment — but with no 
surprise. 


Thin fingers turned the apple, twist by 
twist, 

For cold inspection, but she found no 
more 

Dark treasons of the worm — and then 
her wrist 

Curved that sharp paring knife around 
the core... 

Precisely, to discard it with a schooled 

Deliberateness — no longer to be fooled! 








WHITE BIRCH TREES 
by Marjorie Sterling 

White birch trees are the virgins of the 
wood. 

Slenderly fashioned, their patrician 
limbs 

Daintly withdraw from too close neigh- 
borhood 

Of sturdier oak or elm; and if sudden 
whims 

Shake them, ‘tis but their femininity; 

Fastidious contumely of common things 

Oft makes them shudder, but brief 
ecstasy 

Is theirs whenever, at the kiss of spring, 

Soft rains caress them, and the wooing 
wind 

Murmurs the words they long for, ‘til 
their sap 

Runs hot and high within; ah, they 
have pined 

For this. But they draw their delicate 
wrap 

Of green about them with a sad, slow 
grace 

And stand aloof — outwardly cool, 
serene, 

Whispering soft behind their mitts of 
lace 

The secrets of a love that might have 
been. 


GHOST SONG OF 
AN OLD MILL 
by Orpha Morrow McMillan 


Nothing remains but broken stones, 

Some hollow logs and a willow tree; 

Chipmunks scatter their ripe brown 
nuts 

Where the wheels of industry used to be. 

Dark water runs beneath the bridge 

Knitted by moonlight into shadow and 
spark, 

Waters that labored along with the 
miller, 

And sang with the cricket, the locust 
and lark. 

Now frogs croak endlessly in minor 
strain, 

A wind harp moans through the willow 
tree, 

Forming a choir to chant a dirge 

Where a mill and a brook song used to 
be. 

The mill and its miller are gone today, 

Only molded logs and a gray-blue sky, 

A willow tree that drips in the rain, 

To mark where the bones of industry 
lie. 
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New light in Papa’s eye!—a can’t- 
wait gleam as he watches Mother ice his 
favorite cake. For Mother has discovered 
that if she favors the flavor with Burnett’s 
Vanilla, she adds an extra taste-treat that 
high-lights everything she makes with new 
deliciousness. 


Burnett’s Vanilla has full strength of finest 
vanilla flavor, and is therefore more eco- 
nomical to use.... This quality is uniform 
always because only top grades of prime 
vanilla beans are blended through carefully 
controlled processes. Burnett’s is the only 
pure vanilla nationally distributed... and 
popular everywhere. Twenty-nine differ- 
ent flavoring extracts bear the Burnett 
label: 


VANILLA ONION 
BANANA MINT 
CINNAMON MAPLE 
CARDAMON PEPPERMINT 
BRANDY PISTACHIO 
CELERY ALMOND 
ANISE ORANGE 
CHERRY PINEAPPLE 
CLOVE RUM 

VIOLET RASPBERRY 
LEMON ROSE 

LIME STRAWBERRY 
GARLIC SHERRY 
NUTMEG WINTERGREEN 


BLACK WALNUT 

U. S. certified food colors 
Burnett’s Color Kit 

Always say “BURNETT’S” 


© 
BURNETTS ” 





LANILLA 


A fall pint of 
flavored table 
cent — from 









Flavor Ideal 
delicious —— 
for only 
nee Imitation —— 
Flavor. «++ At your groc 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
by Curtain’s oars."” A taut, exciting story and 
an interesting study of the human animal. The 
author has fought in France and the Irish Rebel- 
lion. He has been about everything but what he 
wanted to be —a musician. In England he is 
well-known and deservedly praised. 


*_ * + * *& & 


LEFT FOOT, RIGHT FOOT 

Getting Ahead in Your New Army (Hale, Cush- 
man & Flint, 145 pp.) by Frank White and Capt. 
Herbert B. Mayer. A handbook for the 1,400,000 
young Americans entering our expanding peace- 
time army — to help them understand their new 
surroundings, and to give them a headstart, as 
men and soldiers, for the sale of themselves and 
the nation. For ‘‘General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, and his advisers have kept in mind 
that even during a blitzkrieg there is more to an 
army than meets the war correspondent’s overly 
dramatic eye." 

A raw recruit is like a man bewildered in a 
forest. This book, easy to read, is a compass to 
see him through in the shortest time. A preface 
by Maj. George Fielding Eliot; amusing drawings 
by “‘Wally’’ Wallgren round out a manual worth 
more than any pricemark, which we, by the way, 
were unable to find! 


ss: t+ &©& & & 


GIRTH AND GOURMETS 


Relaxed reading and serious eating... The 
Best Men Are Cooks (Coward-McCann, 281 pp., 
$2.50) by Frank Shay. With no apologies we let 
him write his own review, quoting the preface. 
“The book will be practically useless to invalids, 
dyspeptics, and children, to vegetarians and 
other faddists, and to those who practise girth 
control. It is written for those he like grand 
food and who want to know how it is prepared.” 

His chowders are superlative, the bch recipes 
varied and original. Cooking game is for once 
made easy, and though he doles that our own 
regional cooking is the best, he includes Frogs’ 
Legs, Caucasian Shasslik, and other tasty for- 
eigners. Herbs and Condiments have a chapter. 
The Milkman’s Breakfast (between the dark and 
the daylight, when the night is beginning to sour) 
given in the concluding Stag-at-Bay chapter is a 
clue to the completeness of the author's concern 
for human happiness. The directions are straight 
and clear — ‘‘None of your fold-in-the-eggs’’ — 
as one man put it. 


* *+ * * * © 


FOR BOYS 


Stan Ball of the Rangers by Rutherford G. Mont- 
omery (David McKay Co., 250 pp., $1.50). A 
Gok for boys. The author spent his childhood 
on a Montana ranch, served in the Air Corps of 
our army, and writes adventure from first-hand 
knowledge. This one is about cattle rustlers who 
have terrorized the prairie ranges near the Mexi- 
can border. The D-Back-to-Back Ranch has asked 
for help and young Stan Ball goes after the rus- 
tlers, the ‘‘Devil's Children.’’ There is hair-trigger 
action till Dio gasps: ‘‘I reckon the Devil finally 
met a man who could beat him to the draw.” 
There are spirited illustrations in black and white, 
and a frontispiece in color, by Jacob Bates Abbott. 
*“* * * 


MAGAZINES 


The Country Book . . . a Digest of Country Liv- 
ing...from the Country. A new, compact, 
attractively bound magazine; published quarterly; 
Erwin D. Swann, editor. It reprints lively and 
pertinent articles from magazines or books. We 
thought well of this bucolic reader's digest even 
before we took in the pleasant fact that its first 
article was ‘““You Can't Eat the Natives,’ con- 
densed from YANKEE. Quite a doodle for YAN- 
KEE! You may subscribe by sending $1.20 to 70 
East 45th Street, N. Y. C. 

The Quickening Seed . . . original ms 
in hand-set type by Clarence Lahr Weaver, 
bus, Ohio. A quarterly at $1.00 a year. 
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BORER RRR ARRAN 


A DOCTOR IN HOMESPUN 

Autobiography of 

MARY P. DOLE, B.S., M.D. 

The inspiring story of a rich New England life, 
simply and directly told. New Englanders every- 
where will enjoy these reminiscences of a country 
childhood in western Massachusetts, student life 
at Mount Holyoke Seminary and at medical 
college, of work as a skilful and beloved phy- 
sician, and finally as a master weaver of beau- 
tiful things. Attractively illustrated and bound. 

Privately printed. 

Price $2.50. Order from 
MARY P. DOLE Shelburne, Mass. 
or Alumnae Association 

Mount Holyoke College South Hadley, Mass. 
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#XMISSING 26% 


Not if it’s marked with Cash’s WOVEN 
Names — which is why so many smart folks 
use ’em to mark all their belongings — cloth- 
ing, linen, books, umbrellas, etc. You know 
they’ll last, too—because the name is woven into 
the tape. Save money the identification way — 
Ask for CASH’S and accept no substitute. 


Trial Offer: Send us 15c for 1 doz. of your FIRST name 
and sample of NO-SO for attaching without sewing. 


IQ 11 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., or 
6201 So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, 
CASH Ss Calit., of 31 Gray St., Belleville, Ont: 











CASH'’S / 3 doz. $15 6 doz. $2 
NAMES'9 “ 925° 12 3 


NO-SO) 25¢ 


Cement a tube 








Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, inclu .ug 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 
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t was because of Thoreau and Robert 
| Frost that poet Wade Van Dore 
came to New England. He was work- 
ing in a bookstore in Detroit, and every 
day he passed and repassed a shelf of 
small light brown leather volumes by 
Thoreau. ‘Finally I took one down 
and opened it,’” he says, ‘‘and it was a 
revelation to me. I bought one every 
week till I had the whole set, and for 
years I carried a volume with me 
wherever I went.’’ A short time later 
a book of verse by Robert Frost gave 
him a similar shock of introduction to 
New England. 

After that the young man came east 
as a Thoreau-Frost pilgrim, and at 
Walden Pond on an autumn day of 
rainy solitude, he discovered that the 
cairn of stones erected to the memory 
of the Walden sage was not, as it was 
supposed to be, on the exact site of his 
hut. Digging into a slight, tree-grown 
depression a few rods beyond the cairn, 
he brought to light a few broken bricks 
and stones which he believed had been 
placed there by Thoreau when that 
seeker of solitude built his fireplace. 
Twenty years later this discovery was 
verified by official action and. durable 
posts were planted to mark the site 
once found by the Michigan-born 
traveler. 

This facility of ferreting out facts is 
a dominant characteristic of Van Dore. 
He must know the truth, for he believes 
that good poetry is capable of standing 
on the barest of foundations. 

With that conviction he sought out 
tock-supported New England farms in- 
stead of factory-braced cities, after liv- 
ing his first twenty-one years im the 
village of Dearborn, Michigan, which 
Henry Ford was then preparing to turn 
into an industrial beehive. Before his 
wanderings in New England the em- 
bryo poet thoroughly explored and 
resided in the Canadian wilds north of 
Lake Superior. 

Thoreau's influence has gont deeper 
than mere literary influence. It has 
made a difference in his way of living. 
Shortly after the publication of his 


first book, ‘‘Far Lake’’ — Coward-' 


McCann — he started from the village 


ADVENTURE IN LIVING 


by Damon Ripley 





Wade Van Dore 


of Sheffield in the southernmost Berk- 
shire Hills, and walked over the back- 
country roads until on a remote hilltop 
south of Southfield he found a tiny one- 
room cabin that had been the home of 
one of Yankee-land’s innumerable 
lonely old men. It was solid and well- 
proportioned; for a hundred dollars the 
Italian farmer who owned it sold the 
building and a triangular acre of rocky 
pasture holding a characteristic assort- 
ment of birch, pine, bracken, bluets 
and columbine in season. 

With nothing but a hammer and a 
saw, and a boy's marble for a level, the 
new citizen of New Marlboro town 
added two more tiny rooms to the 
shack, and then he went back to Detroit 
to tell a girl who worked on a news- 
paper there that they could be married 
if she would live a simple life. 

They came back together in the time 
of bluets and pinxter blossom. They 
have lived a very simple life in the little 
house, charming for all its small size 
and lack of ‘‘conveniences.’" They 
have gone away sometimes, to visit the 
city, to live for a while on Lake Su- 
perior’s sandy shore in Michigan's 
upper peninsula, to stay in a village for 
son Peter's first year of school. But they 
always come back. 


The Van Dores don’t bemoan the 
good old days, for here’s a family who 
knows those days still exist for anyone 
who really wants them. ““We clean and 
fill kerosene lamps, chop wood, carry 
water from the spring and pump, catch 
rain water from the roof, bathe in the 
washtub or the brook,"’ they say. The 
former newspaperwoman learned to 
cook on an old wood range. She would 
be terrified, she says, of gas or elec- 
tricity. ‘You can’t burn the stew 
when you're using wood ; the fire would 
go out first. When you put on a stick 
you naturally look at the pot.” 

Most of the writing (Mrs. Van Dore 
contributed articles to many mnews- 
papers and periodicals) is done in the 
winter. In summer there is the garden, 
much of it going into jars for winter 
use. The poet is a skillful gardener; he 
invariably surprises his neighbors with 
the earliest tomatoes and corn in the 
community. They pick and eat and 
can wild berries and apples from for- 
gotten orchards. They have planted 
their own fruit trees as well, and made 
their scanty acre a spot of beauty with 
transplanted evergreens, lilacs from old 
cellar holes, and wild flowers. 

Meanwhile Van Dore lives a full life. 
He travels, by bicycle, with a tent 
tolled up upon the handlebars, to 
Canada, along Lake Michigan, all over 
New England. He sees the Yankee 
character and scene with original vision 
and takes its sweet flavor directly unto 
himself like good, first-run maple sirup. 
Like the farmer in his poem, “‘Ice 
Ages,"’ he is intent upon getting all he 
can from the land while the getting is 
good: 

“Before another ice age comes 
He digs; he bends his back, and hauls, 


peek peer little rocks for pearls, 
And strings them into pasture walls.” 
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GHOST TOWN 


AVE you ever tramped the trails 
H leading from the White Moun- 
tains down onto the eastern bank of the 
Connecticut River? If you have, you 
will readily recognize the place I want 
to tell you about. There is a deep gouge 
dug out of the mountains where a small 
stream rushes through the rock-bed. 
The water sprays and spirals as it leaves 
the black stones behind in its haste to 
join the river. Deep down into that 
ancient strata it has worn its path dur- 
ing a million years past. High along 
its sides rise the cliffs furred with ever- 
greens which seldom see the direct rays 
of the sun. On bright days shafts of 
sunlight seep down into the under- 
growth where newts and salamanders 
and snakes coil lazily and stuporously 
upon the shelves of projecting ore. A 
long, winding and much decayed cor- 
duroy trail follows the convolutions of 
what fifty years ago was a busy lumber 
trail. 

About a mile to the south the pin- 
nacle of the mountain is crowned by a 
strange rock formation remarkably re- 
sembling an Indian's profile. The moun- 
tain rises an abrupt sixteen hundred feet 
at the water's edge. Strange tales are 
told of the early days in this region, 
which is uninhabited, although now 
three hundred years have elapsed since 
the advent of the white man in the 
New World. 

Some distance to the north, perhaps 
a mile and a half by modern reckoning, 
if the stranger follows the tracks of an 
abandoned railroad, he may still come 
upon the remains of an ancient village. 
Here, where once upon a time smoke 
curled from the chimneys of many happy 
homes, and the reflections of the eve- 
ning sun were followed after dark by 
the gleam of tapers and tallow candles, 
stand deserted houses. Shingle-sided 
with slate roofs, the peaks sagging and 
the window ledges long, since rotted 
by the heavy dews which descend upon 
the valley, these are the mute evidences 
of a once thriving rural community. 

In these very houses it was that a 
tragedy so heinous, a mystery so un- 
fathomable, an abduction so strange 
was enacted, as to cause all who hear 
the tale to look askance at me, and 
shake their heads. 


by George Albert Waldo 


In the days preceding the Civil War 
there were rumors rife in the locality 
concerning a band of wandering In- 
dians, descendants of those tribes that 
originally inhabited the head-waters of 
the Connecticut. It is a fact proved by 
the students of Indian lore in our coun- 
try, the same who can point out the 
sites of the old camp grounds of these 
tribes, that this region was a famous 
meeting place for powwows. Deep in 
the recesses of the hills are to be found 
even now the burial grounds of their 
braves. On more than one occasion | 
have visited a great open mead where 
mound after mound marks the inter- 
ment of thousands of red men who suc- 
cumbed to the smallpox. That was the 
scourge which these native Americans 
came to know as the white man’s 
curse, and to fear more than his fire- 
water and his flintlocks, because they 
looked upon it as being supernatural. 

The period I have in mind was the 
time when immigrants came into the 
valley and opened a vein of copper 
which extended back into the hills. 
There on the shores of a lake over- 
grown with brushwood, one may still 
see the workings with its piles of slag, 
and the deep surface pits from which 
this valuable metal was extracted. The 
mule trails are still traversed by the 
curious who have little faith in the 
superstitions of the neighborhood. At 
the foot of the trail still stand the skele- 
tons of more than fifty houses. 

Officials of a mining company had 
sent their engineers in to select a site 
which would prove suitable for the 
erection of a town. Thousands of dol- 
lars were spent in laying out the project, 
and a small tram was introduced for 
the twofold purpose of bringing out the 
ores to the river and for transporting 
the workers from the nearest ferry to 
the small municipality. A community 
store was stocked and everything was 
in readiness for the miners and their 
families to move in. There were two 
hundred persons including the women 
and children. 

Old records tell us, and ancient resi- 
dents of the near-by towns have at- 
tested to the details, that while the pre- 


. liminary surveys were getting under 


way, the construction was beset by 


many and unusual difficulties. As the 
first foundations were being laid, an 
Indian was seen to be haunting the 
neighborhood by night. On the follow- 
ing mornings the excavations were 
found filled in. Though watchmen 
were set at night, no one was able to 
describe how the day's work was un- 
done. Later several Indians showed 
themselves in the workings by day- 
light. In the wake of these strange 
visitations lumber would be found 
burning, and timbers split in manner 
unbecoming good building materials. 
At other times it was reported that 
kegs of nails and barrels of supplies 
suddenly would break themselves wide 
open and spread their contents upon 
the ground. What had been scheduled 
for completion in three months took 
the greater part of a year. 

Finally, each night a roof would be 
removed from a finished house in the 
town; cleanly and completely it would 
disappear from over the heads of its 
tenants, leaving neither a splinter nor 
a broken slate to indicate in what direc- 
tion nor by what forces it had been 
spirited away. One of my informants 
maintains to this day that he twice saw 
a huge black cloud gather on the hori- 
zon where the pine trees showed them- 
selves against the blue of the sky, and 
in the form of a great tawny hand pass 
its fingers down the valley until it en- 
gulfed the superstructures of a building. 

Conditions grew steadily worse after 
the immigrants moved in, and the noc- 
turnal visits occurred more and more 
frequently. Indians were seen here and 
there throughout the settlement with 
but one exception. There was but one 
place in the village where they never 
had appeared, and that was in the plot 
of ground occupied by the tiny church, 
perched on a slight rise of ground to the 
north of town. 

The pastor of the little flock began to 
feel that he might be able to learn 
some things regarding these disturb- 
ances if he could meet one of the in- 
truders, and he at once moved into 
the home of one of his parishioners who 
had reported these occurrences most 
frequently. He had not long to wait, 
for during his second night there a 
marauder entered the gate-yard and he 
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challengea him. The exact words 
which were exchanged are not a matter 
of record, but the following day the 
minister had the church-bell tolled and 
the people assembled. He said that the 
Indian explained the village had been 
built over an old burial ground of his 
tribe. In this cemetery there were the 
remains of many important chiefs who 
returned every night and sent him and 
other braves to warn the white man 
against building his “‘cave-of-many- 
rooms" over their sacred ground. He 
said that he was told to advise the 
white intruders to take their town to 
another location lest the Great Hand of 
the Evil Spirit descend from the moun- 
tain where the sun rises and remove all 
who remained, even as it had taken the 
roofs from off their houses. 

When the good man had asked the 
Indian why it was that his church 
never had been the object of a visita- 
tion, he is said to have declared that 
the Great Spirits had directed that this 
was a bond to prove to the white man 
that even as the Indians had honored 
the sacred place of the intruder, they 
expected the white man to do likewise 
— and depart. 

At these words a great silence hung 
over the gathering, until certain in- 
dividuals, bolder than the rest, began 
to scoff at the story, saying that the 
pastor was “‘just entering his second 
childhood,’’ and maintaining that all 
tales of spirits and Great Black Hands 
were the work of prattling old women. 

Folks returned to their homes, and 
after a day or two of hushed discus- 
sions and placing of the family Bibles 


in the positions deemed to give the 
most protection against witches and 
other supernatural visitations, the 
whole matter was promptly forgotten. 
For a while there were no repetitions 
of the earlier misfortunes. The miners 
returned to their work in the pits, and 
housewives busied themselves with 
keeping their homes clea and putting 
up vegetables and preserves against the 
coming winter. The youngsters played 
in the village streets as usual and at- 
tended the Saturday and Sunday schools 
conducted by the old minister. All were 
lulled into a false sense of security. 

And then... 

It was late in August of that year. 
The diggings at the mines were just 
beginning to produce on a paying basis. 
About four o'clock on a sultry after- 
noon the sky became overcast. The 
sun’s rays which filtered down through 
the trees were of an eerie orange color. 
The slight breeze which had been fan- 
ning the tree tops suddenly ceased. The 
orange hue deepened to a reddish vapor 
as though a Gargantuan shaker were 
pouring paprika down from the moun- 
tain-top. At the mines a mile away the 
workers hastened to collect their im- 
plements and return home, but the sand 
banks which bordered the copper pits 
started to slide down. Ton after ton of 
sand and stones must have engulfed the 
poor wretches, leaving them not even 
the relief of an outcry. There were 
sixty-one miners in all. 

As this catastrophe was enveloping 
the little group at the quarry, there ap- 
peared upon the eastern horizon a tiny 
speck of a cloud, black and sinister. It 


increased in size until it resembled a 
patch of soot pouring through the 
notch in the ridge of the mountain. As 
it passed to the river’s edge it grew 
larger and more large and the uneven, 
serrated borders which it had ex- 
hibited took on the semblance of fin- 
gets; long tentacle-like digits which 
spread from one end of town to the 
other; from east to west and from north 
to south it poured down on the settle- 
ment and its inhabitants. Then as sud- 
denly as it had appeared it was gone. 
A brisk breeze sprang up and the air 
cleared with that brilliant intensity 
which follows a summer thunder-storm. 
But this time it was not the roofs of the 
houses that were missing — it was the 
inhabitants themselves. Among all 
those dwellings marked by this searing 
hand, it was the little church alone 
which remained unscathed — as you 
may still see it to this day. 

No explanation has ever been ad- 
vanced. No one has ever been found 
who survived that red day in August 
more than one hundred years ago. The 
buildings still stand, to be sure, some 
leaning, awry and bat-infested, but no 
new tenants seck them out. The de- 
pressions which mark the mines in the 
near-by hills are still there to be exca- 
vated by those who pooh-pooh the 
legends. So far no venturesome soul 
has essayed to reopen the vein of metal. 
The Indian burial grounds are familiar 
to those who tramp through their 
sylvan fastness, the same today as yes- 
teryear; but the spirits, or whatever 
they were, descend no more to the 
plains of that peaceful valley. 
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TOO BIG 


by Winthrop Thornton 


The Taxpayer’s Dollar in the Big City and a Small One 


MALLER New England cities are 
S better places in which to live and 
work than the larger ones. You can 
start an argument with this statement 
any time, but there is no doubt it is true 
so far, at least, as taxes are concerned. 
Between Boston, the metropolis of these 
six states, and Keene, N. H., a small 
but lively municipality, the difference 
is sharp. As of 1940, Boston's tax rate 
was $39.90. Keene’s was $27.70. Bos- 
ton’s tax was a 4 per cent levy. Keene's 
was less than 3 per cent. 

One answer to this difference of 
$12.20 is that tax valuations are dis- 
proportionate. This is a good point — 
because anyone who can figure out the 
vagaries of tax assessors’ minds is a 
wonder. Apparently, however, Boston 
and Keene are about equal in this re- 
spect. If there is any difference, Keene 
is favored. This is likely because Bos- 
ton has lost so much in tax appeal 
abatements the past few years that its 
mayor, Maurice J. Tobin, has added a 
million dollars to his annual budget. 
He says he was compelled to take such 
action **... in order to eliminate fic- 
titious values maintained in the past 
and to obtain a more realistic tax base."’ 
Thus, whatever Keene's citizens may 
think, Boston’s valuation is certainly 
high. 

Another explanation of higher taxes 
in the big cities is that big towns give 
more services than do small ones. This 
is true — but only in a limited degree. 
Boston’s magnificent public library is 
one of the world’s greatest. It has miles 
of shelves crowded with books avail- 
able nowhere else around. If you are a 
scholar, that is important but, for most 
of us, Keene’s library is good enough. 
It is smaller but we are just as likely to 
get the book we want, when we want 
it, if only because the small city has 
scarcely so many book borrowers as the 
big one. 

Then, there are parks. Boston has an 
impressive public system. Keene has 
nothing comparable. But then Keene, 
among its green hills, does not need 
parks. Her citizens do not live in 
layers, fimilies piled in tiers, with- 


out a blade of grass or any living 
thing (humans aside) in sight of their 
windows. 

Probably the greatest big city advan- 
tage is in hospitals. In Boston, great 
institutions, public and private, come 
pretty near being able to save you from 
any ill. Even so, your chances for 
health are better in Keene. Less con- 
gestion means less contagion. Besides, 
Keene does not pay through the nose 
for its health safeguards. In Boston, 
in addition to public funds expended, 
the citizens are regimented each winter 
to contribute some six millions to sup- 
port private hospitals doing charity 
work. This six million is in addition 
to as many billions tied up in plant and 
endowment. Boston's hospitals are 
splendid, a great city’s humanitarian- 
ism organized to help whoever applies— 
but the services are buttered out rather 
thinly when they reach the average 
taxpayer. 


With such public services as may be 
directly compared, the small city does 
not suffer in contrast with the big one. 
Consider public schools. Boston's are 
good. But so are Keene’s. About the 
only yardstick which may be used to 
measure them is the proportion of the 
tax dollar spent. Keene's youngsters, 
in 1939, received for schooling 40.01 
cents on the dollar raised; Boston's, 
20.5 cents! 

Again, Boston's police and fire de- 
partments, and the other services in- 
cluded under ‘*Protection of Persons 
and Property,’’ are of high caliber. 
They have to be. But Keene's are good, 
too. And the cost was just about the 
same: 13.29 cents per dollar for Boston; 
12.9 cents for Keene. 

Similarly, the tax dollar can be 
broken down item by item to show 
that the small city does as well if not 
better in most cases by its citizens as 
the big one. 





Mayor Maurice J. Tobin, of Boston, Mass. 





Where then the difference of $12.20 
in the tax rate? 

Boston’s Mayor Tobin points out, 
not discussing the difference between 
his city and Keene but just talking 
about Boston's tax rate, that a major 
cause of the high levy is that, while the 
demand for public services has in- 
creased, the valuation of the city has 
declined. In the past ten years the 
decline in real property amounted to 
$447,342,200. This is real money even 
in New Deal days. With Boston's total 
tax valuation being $1,524,806,000, as 
of 1939, this is a 3.4 per cent loss. 

But Keene, according to Mayor 
Richard L. Holbrook, has suffered a 
decline too. What city hasn’t? From 
$22,658,354 in 1930, Keene’s valuation 
is now $18,204,465. This is a decline of 
5 per cent from the 1930 figure. 

So a drop in valuation is not the 
answer. Instead, it seems that the 
reason for higher taxes in larger cities 
lies at least in part in two categories — 
the citizens themselves and political 
circumstances. 

As for the citizens. No one enjoys 
criticizing poverty. Everyone can have 
hard luck. But, figures are figures. In 
1940, 17.9 cents out of every tax dollar 
in Boston (almost as much as the city 
spent for schools) went for public wel- 
fare and relief costs. In Keene, the 
figure was 5.15 cents — an eighth of 
school costs. 


Debt and interest charges are another 
way of getting a line on citizens. If 
your credit is good, you can enjoy any 
service you want, although you lack 
the cash to pay for it. You borrow the 
money, pay interest and let the next 
generation worry about the principal. 
These days, most cities must borrow. 
That is the way of municipal finance. 
But Boston has borrowed far more in 
proportion than Keene. The tax dol- 
lar’s distribution proves that. Boston's 
debt and interest charges took 12.7 
cents of each tax dollar. Keene paid 
3.39 cents. Boston is living about four 
times as much beyond its income as 
Keene. 

So much for character in big cities 
and small. As for political circum- 
stances: there is where the big town is 
up against trouble. For example, 
Boston taxpayers are compelled to meet 
the bills for their schools, police, pub- 
lic library and all of Suffolk County 
(Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop being 
exempted by law). Yet Boston's City 
Hall has nothing whatever to say about 
how these departments and services 
spend money. They are divorced from 
municipal control. Again, Boston has 
to pay its proportionate share of such 
district costs (Greater Boston) as water, 
sewers, parks, beaches, smoke abate- 
ment and the like without having even 
ballot-box control. These services, 
mostly grouped under the Metropolitan 
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Mayor Richard L. Holbrook, of Keene, N. H. 





District Commission, are taken over 
by the State through appointed com- 
missions. But Boston has to pay about 
64 per cent of all the costs. Boston also 
must pay its lion’s share of the annual 
deficit of the Boston Elevated, the Sum- 
ner Traffic Tunnel and the like — State 
controlled services but Boston sup- 
ported. Finally, other departments and 
services are freed from control by specific 
legislation of the General Court. Such 
are welfare and soldiers’ relief costs. 
This all works out that, as in 1939, 
Boston's Mayor Tobin, facing a budget 
of $81,746,365, after all possible econo- 
mies had been screwed down, found that 
$58,994,428.79 were beyond his control. 
He could only pass these costs along. 
Then, in addition to this State finger- 
ing of the city pocketbook, the General 
Court has long been busy removing 
taxable property from the reach of the 
city. In 1916, the State took away in- 
tangible personal property from the tax 
list to the tune of $160,000,000. In 
1919, tangible property of corporations 
was similarly lifted from Boston's 
reach. In 1924 the right to tax bank 
stock was removed, and in 1936, cor- 
poration-owned machinery was di- 
vorced from the tax valuations. This 
amounts to a loss of taxable property 
of about $300,000,000. Ata rate of $35, 
which Mayor Tobin thinks he could 
have, could this be corrected, it means 
the city loses $10,500,000 annually. Of 
course, the State, taking this property 
to itself, provided that Boston would 
receive in return its share of taxes the 
State levied. Boston received from this 
source last year $4,349,215.81. This 
means a net loss of about six millions 
a year — for real estate to shoulder. 
So, despite Mayor Tobin's economies 
— and they have been many, for he has 
cut the tax rate from $41.30 as in 1938 
to its present $39.90 — little he can do 
outweighs the removal of taxable prop- 
erty by the State, the demand of his 
citizens for services to a greater degree 
than income allows, and the increasing 
entry of State control over municipal 
bureaus, departments and services. 
Keene has no such problem. Yankee 
fashion, it still runs nearly all of its 
own business. Boston, it seems, has 
gtown too big for its own good. That 
old law of textbook economists, the 
law of diminishing returns, has come 
into effect. Boston is too large for effi- 
cient administration. The more ballots 
there are to count, the less effective 
each ballot becomes. And the more 
astronomical expenses become, the less 
is the value received for each dollar. 
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N THE second of May, in the year 
1814, David Grandfield, a Ver- 
monter by birth, reached his twenty- 
first birthday and also finished his ap- 
prenticeship to the cabinetmaker'’s 
trade. 

For seven years he had worked under 
a member of the famous Townsend 
family, master cabinetmakers, of New- 
port, Rhode Island. Having a natural 
aptitude for tools and an apparently 
instinctive feeling for design, he had 
proved to be so skillful a workman that 
on the completion of his term of service 
his master had presented him with a set 
of cabinetmaker’s tools and a copy of 
Chippendale’s great book, *“The Gentle- 
man and Cabinetmaker’s Director.”’ 

Because young Grandfield had seen 
how wealth poured into Newport from 
the sea, he had already picked a seaport 
town as his future field of work. The 
first Boston-bound packet found him 
on board. From Boston he went by 
stage over the turnpike to Newbury- 
port. There, within a month, he had 
found a shop, fitted it with a solid 
bench, racks for his precious tools, a 
steam box, a foot-power lathe, a cast- 
iron stove that would take four-foot 
wood, and, finally, a stock of carefully 
selected and thoroughly seasoned wood 
—hickory, rock maple, white oak, 
cherry and clear white pine. His former 
master had once said to him, ‘‘Friend 
David, thee will find that green wood 
is never to be trusted. Thee cannot tell 
what it will do. Dry wood and care- 
ful fitting mean peace of mind.’’ David 
had never forgotten it. 

Many of the tools in which the young 
man took such pride would be amusing 
to the craftsman of today. With the 
exception of a foot-power lathe, the kit 
consisted of hand tools only, capable of 
doing excellent work, but at a great 
expenditure of labor. 

One blustery day in early spring the 
door of the shop opened and let in a gust 
that sent shavings scurrying across the 
floor. Following the gust came Cap- 
tain Enos Norton and his daughter, a 
tall, dark girl in her early twenties. 
Grandfield bowed and greeted them, 
dusted off a chair with his apron, and 
pushed it forward for the girl. 

“I was in Newport last week,"’ the 
Captain began, ‘“‘and John Townsend 
told me that you served your time in 
his shop."’ 


THE GRANDFIELD WINDSORS 


by Edward W. Frentz 


**Yes, sir, I did.”’ 

“Well, he says that you can do as 
good a job of chair-making as anybody 
in the country. Now, I want a set of 
dining-room chairs, and I want ‘em 
made right — best stock and best work- 
manship. Nothing heavy and clumsy, 
that it takes a man-servant to shove 
under you, but something light enough 
to move without breaking your back, 
and yet strong enough to stand rough 
weather. There,’’ as he noticed a 
sample chair standing by a window, 
“maybe something like that.’ He 
went over to che chair, lifted it to judge 
its weight, shook it to test its rigidity, 
and then seated himself in it. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
he said, ‘I guess this craft will be about 
the ticket. She rides easy, and when 
I eat ashore I want comfort, and I like 
the topmast backstays. Make ‘em like 
this.” 

Grandfield caught the girl’s eye, and 
both of them smiled. 

“All right, Captain, like that they 
shall be. Do you want an estimate on 
the price?”’ 

‘Price? No. Price be hanged! Make 
‘em right, and I'll pay the bill.” 

“*And when do you want them?” 

‘Take all the time you need. I sail 
for Hong Kong Wednesday. May be 
gone a year, maybe two. Never can 
tell. Have ‘em ready when I get back, 
that’s all.” 

The chair that had thus taken the 
Captain's fancy happened to be a high- 
backed Windsor, but with certain slight 
modifications of Grandfield’s own de- 
sign. It was high-backed not because 
of a bow, but through the addition of 
a wide, fan-shaped ‘‘comb’’ that rose 
above the back-and-arm piece and ended 
in a top rail relieved from uncompro- 
mising straightness by graceful curves. 
The ends, or ‘‘ears,’’ were delicately 
carved in scrolls. The top rail was also 
deeply bowed, to fit the figure com- 
fortably. The back-and-side piece was 
one, and where the arms ended, in 
front, it flared outward a little, as if ex- 
tending welcoming hands. The top 
surface was fluted, and ended in down- 
ward-turning “‘knuckles’’ cut from the 
solid wood. The legs and ‘‘stretchers"’ 
were lathe-turned in the best New 
England style. The seat was saddle- 
shaped and carefully chamfered. Grand- 
field's job was now to make six 
duplicates. 






He began by ripping out the strits 
for the arm-and-back pieces from a 
clear, straight-grained hickory board 
an inch thick. Each in its turn was 
placed in the steam box and left there 
until it was as pliant as a stick of boiled 
macaroni. Then, with a sheet-iron 
strap behind it to prevent slivers from 
rising on the back, it was placed in the 
form on which the corresponding piece 
in the sample chair had been shaped, 
and there clamped in place and left 
until it was cold and dry. The pieces 
for the top rails, also of hickory, but of 
thinner stock, were likewise steamed 
and bent to their appropriate form. 

The seats he made of old, clear white 
pine. Each had to be blocked out with 
a saw and dressed into shape with draw 
knife and spokeshave. In front of 
where the foremost of the arm spindles 
was to enter he cut a “‘ramp,"’ or inward 
curve, both for grace and for lightness. 
Then came the hollowing of the upper 
surface to saddle shape. That had to be 
done with wide, shallow-curved gouges 
followed by work with scrapers of dif- 
ferent shapes, most of them made from 
pieces of old saw blades. When a 
scraper became dull, Grandfield placed 
it in a vise, edge up, ran a fine-cut file 
over it lengthwise a few times, honed 
it on the oilstone, and with a highly 
polished, glass-hard burnisher turned 
a new lip — an art some woodworkers 
never learn. 

On the under side, that part of the 
seats in front of the ramp was cham- 
fered, for lightness both in fact and in 
appearance, and the chamfer in front 
swept up to meet the chamfer of the 
saddle almost in a feather edge. Also, 
the wedge-shaped projection in the 
rear, left for the support of the bracing 
spindles that the Captain had referred 
to as ‘‘topmast backstays’’ — that too 
was chamfered and rounded at the 
corners. 

When Grandfield had the seats shaped 
to his satisfaction, he sanded them to 
the utmost smoothness. Then he damp- 
ened them and let them dry. That 
raised the grain and necessitated a 
second sanding, but it made them secure 
from roughening by any subsequent 
dampness. The seats were finished in 

the natural wood, with wax cut in 
turpentine. 

Spacing and boring the holes for the 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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CUPID’S APPLE CART 


“‘« 7 EP,’’ Sam went on, “‘things hap- 

pen sometimes that’s just beyond 
folks. Sometime or other, even the best 
of us gits overtook — and when them 
times happen, often as not there’s a 
trace of the finger of the Almighty in 
Sy 

The group about the stove kept still 
while Sam fished into one of his glass 
jars and cut off a thick slab of citron. 
The moment of silence was broken by a 
sharp hiss when one of the boys slapped 
a pair of soggy mittens against the 
stove. The store smelled of coffee, 
dried apples and warm, wet wool. 

Sam replaced the jar and leaned "way 
forward on his forearms again so that 
his monstrous paunch was creased by 
the edge of the counter like a roll of 
fresh dough. He eyed his audience 
mildly while he savored a thin slice of 
the citron, faintly spiced by a taint of 
Climax plug from his knife. 

““Yep,"’ he repeated, “‘they all git 
ketched up with, I guess, even these 
here experts. Take Dave Harnett f'r 
instance. The outstandingest cusser in 
the county, or most anywheres else, 
Dave was. He had profanity that was 
plum automatic, like turnin’ on the 
kitchen fasset. Never stopped for 
nothin’ but to draw breath. All quiet- 
like and gentle, too, but with very 
proper bearin’ down where needed. He 
was standard as to words, mostly, for 
such things as cow-kickin’ or ham- 
merin’ your thumb, but give Dave his 
special occasion and he'd cuss fancy and 
original like nobody you ever heard 
before. I mind hearin’ him once when 
the bottom dropped out of a wooden 
ash-barrel just when he'd got it head- 
high to dump on a load. He touched 
genius, as the feller says, in times like 
that, and if you got sympathetic feelin’s 
at all, it was mighty satisfyin’ to listen 
to.” 

Sam's eyes veiled themselves for a 
moment behind the rolls of his fat, 
pink cheeks. 

*‘One of them other times, like I said, 
riz up on Dave though, and the effects 
was far-reachin’ and mighty all-fired 
permanent. 

“*I was head-coachman then, for old 
man Bristol, the big machine-tool 
works Bristol, and Dave run his farm 
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* by Charles S. Turpin 





for him, out Leicester way. Dave was 
a bachelor, sneakin’ up on forty, and a 
mighty fine orchard man. The farm's 
specialty was apples and no expense 
spared, so Dave treated them trees like 
they was nursin’ mothers in a baby hos- 
pital. Up all night, he'd be, watchin’ 
for bugs, and sprayin’ timely and liberal 
for the best clear Cortlands and win- 
ter Baldwins in this section. A good 
farmer, Dave was, hard-workin’ and 
smart. 

“Well — the Bristols has a cook 
named Nellie Breen, one of the best she 
is, too, and it’s durin’ the first summer 
she was at the farm that Dave gits smit 
by Nellie. She was big and red-cheeked, 
her arms was round and white and she 
was upholstered neat and generous both 
front and back views. Not clumsy, 
mind you — ample, they'd probably 
call it, with a wound-around braid of 
yellow hair and a right pretty face. 
From the minute that Dave brung in 
his first armful of stovewood, he was 
plum gone over Nellie. 

‘The Missus didn’t mind. She seen 
what was up and kept eggin’ ’em on, 
quiet-like; figurin’, I guess, that the 
best way to hang on to a bang-up cook 
was to marry her to the place. And 
Nellie wasn’t respondin’ unsatisfac- 
tory, either, until one day a pump- 
gasket on a spray machine blowed out 
when Dave was treatin’ the Baldwins 
up near the back door. He gits a full 
load of nicotine solution right in the 
eye. That stuff bites bad. 

‘“Well — Dave takes a deep breath 
and lets go — fancy. For five minutes 
by the clock, he goes, and never repeats 
himself once. Nellie rushes out with a 


pan of water and a towel and tends him 
like he was her own hurt kid, but the 
earful she gits of Dave, het up and 
rarin’, was just too much for her. From 
then on she changed. She didn’t say 
much and there wasn’t no fight, but 
she got kinda sad and mother-like with 
Dave and she was sure sour on the wed- 
din’ bells. Horrified, she was — proper. 
Ordinary everyday cussin’ she was used 
to, but this super-blasphemin’ sort of 
curdled her, you might say. 

** *Tain’t seemly, Sam,’ she told me 
the next day, ‘for God-fearin’ folks to 
be carryin’ on so. No children of mine 
are goin’ to have a father that’s headed 
straight for perdition and I ain't havin’ 
a husband, either, that’s got no more 
control of hisself than Dave Harnett. 
He'd lose that temper sometime and 
mebbe kill me.’ 

‘Dave was all busted up. He pleaded 
and prayed and promised to be better. 
He even went to church with her for a 
couple of Sundays, but it warn’t no 
use, matrimonially speakin’. Nellie’d 
have none of him. 


“*So things went on that way till fall ' 


and the folks moved back to town. 
Dave was mighty sorrowful when they 
went and I guess that Nellie was too. 
Twelve miles was a lot of distance 
them days for a-morious progress. 

**The Bristol town-house was just off 
Main Street on the top of one of them 
side streets that run level for a couple 
of blocks, then down like a pitch-roof 
for mebbe three blocks more to a dead 
end against the big loom-works fence. 
Them three blocks beyond the house 
was sure steep, like I said. Every win- 
ter they'd be some kid hurt bad slidin’ 
down it and it warn’t till nineteen-ten 
that anything but a Stanley Steamer 
could git up it, even in low gear. 

“The cellar there was fixed up nice for 
winter vegetables and such, and they 
was two big bins for apples, eatin’ and 
pie. Dave's job was to hand pick and 
select personal the apples for them two 
bins and bring ‘em out from the farm 
when ready. It came along that time, 
and Nellie was gittin’ nervous. 

‘* ‘Sam,’ she'd say, ‘seems ’s if those 
Baldwins ought to be near ready. I 
think Mr. Bristol might relish a nice 
batch of turnovers,’ or ‘Sam, git me a 
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few eatin’ apples when you go down 
town. Just a few, mind, Dave'll be 
along with the Cortlands any day 
now.’ 

‘And when I tell her one day that 
the Boss had sent me back early to help 
Dave store the apples he was bringin’ 
out, she gives me a very indifferent 
look. I knowed then that she was still 
hankerin’ bad. When I go out to meet 
Dave she comes along too. 

**‘Dave had old Hannah, one of the 
farm grays, hitched to the light delivery 
wagon, and he come in on the lower 
street, one block down under the hill, 
because Hannah, bein’ farm raised, was 
purty skittish about the trolley cars 
on Main Street. 

“We heard him first when he turned 
the corner and began encouragin’ Han- 
nah for the up-grade which was rough 
cobbled them days and a mighty tough 
pull for any hoss. Hannah swung in 
and ketched and begun clawin’ up it 
noble. Dave was coaxin’ her moderate- 
like with some small reference to the 
Almighty, but nothin’ bad, you under- 
stand, and Nellie was standin’ there 
lookin’ pretty and flushed and mighty 
tickled inside about seein’ Dave some 
more. 

‘Hannah came on fast, layin’ into 
her collar. The skin on her big 
haunches was pulled into them little, 
fine, crossways wrinkles like it does 
when a hoss is givin’ what she’s got, 
and the sparks was shootin’ off them 
cobbles like fireworks under her heavy 
shoes. 

“Everything was shapin’ beautiful 
when, so help me, about four rods from 
the top, the latch on the tail gate Jets 
go. Mind now, the platform of that 
wagon is slanted near forty-five degrees 
and jouncin’ bad. Them hand-seelected 
apples is piled in there, loose on a tar- 
paulin. Godamighty — you should of 
seen ‘em go. 

‘They was first like a red waterfall — 
then they bounced. For them three 
blocks, they bounced and scooted and 
scattered like the minnies down to the 
ice-pond when you heave a rock at em. 
For the best part of a minute that street 
was full of the best showin’ of apples 
ever growed in the township of Leices- 
ter, runnin’ every way but up. 

“Dave hears em go. He heaves in on 
the reins and looks back. Nellie’s eyes 
has a sick, horrified look, like seein’ 
somebody gored by a bull. I sucked in 
my breath and waited while the apples 
begin biddin’ up against the loom- 
works fence. They was a mother and 
two little children in-the next yard, but 


nothin’ we could do to save their inno- 
cent ears. 

“Then I concentrates on Dave. He 
had one of them close, eeconomical 
hair-cuts, and when he seen the sight, 
it riz clean up — straight like a brush. 
They ain't nothin’ purpler than his face 
got, exceptin’ mebbe my Aunt Effie’s 
plum jam. I shore thought he'd bust. 
Nellie grabbed me and was hangin’ on 
desperate, with kind of a silent scream. 

**But Dave just looks and turns front 
again and slaps the reins on old Hannah's 
back. ‘Git ap,’ he says, hoarse and 
smothered, like he was chokin’ to 
death. Just that, ‘Git ap.’ 

“Hannah pulls elegant again, right 
past us; and Dave, sittin’ there stiff like 
he was froze, don’t even turn his head 
as he goes by. We hear him say, ‘Be 
back in the mornin’ with another load. 
Comin’ Main Street this time.’ It’s all 
kind of gargled, like a wore-out phony- 
gtaft record runnin’ down. 

“I was too flabbergasted to even 
swaller. Nellie watches him drive off 
and they’s tears in her eyes the size of 
gtapes. Then she gulps. 
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** ‘Sam,’ she says, ‘Sam, he’s done it. 
He’s done it for me. My prayers is an- 
swered, Sam. It’s a miracle — that’s 
what it is — a miracle. Ain't he won- 
derful?’ And with that she buries her 
face in her apron and runs into the 
house. 

**Well — 1 went to the weddin’, of 
course, and a very handsome couple 
they was. Likewise some very hand- 
some presents they got from the Boss 
and his family and from the Boss’s 
friends, that Dave had carted apples and 
vegetables to various times, and from 

(Continued on Page 33) 








Fifth Column in Vermont 
by James Aldredge 


Aas three o'clock on the afternoon 
of October 19, 1864, people in the 
main business section of St. Albans, 
Vermont, rubbed their eyes. There in 
broad daylight was a force of twenty- 
one Confederate soldiers. Each one 
wore the hated field gray. Lieut. Ben- 
nett H. Young announced that his men 
had taken possession of the city *‘in the 
name of President Jefferson Davis and 
the Confederate States of America.” 

Arriving by twos and threes on dif- 
ferent trains from the north, the lieu- 
tenant and his men had carried out a 
pretty thorough reconnaissance the 
previous night. Now while a few of 
their number held the crowd at bay 
with navy sixes, the others went 
swiftly about their business. The 
stables were emptied of their horses, and 
more than $200,000 in greenbacks 
was taken at pistol point from the 
banks. 

But suddenly firing began from over- 
head windows and three of the raiders 
were wounded. Before Federal officers 
could charge, however, each Confed- 
erate grabbed a mount and the pell-mell 
flight began. 

At the raiders’ heels followed a pack 
of grim-faced Vermonters, some in bug- 
gies, others on horseback. Unarmed 

" they dared not follow too close and by 
nine o'clock that night the marauders 
had turned loose their horses on the 
road, donned citizens’ clothes and 
stepped across the border into Canada. 

There were plenty of repercussions 
from this ‘‘border incident.’" A band 
of St. Albans men crossed into Quebec 
territory and seized some of the raiders. 
Only by a ruse were these new “‘in- 
vaders"’ persuaded to turn their prison- 
ers over to the Crown. It took months, 
too, for the Canadian courts to decide 
that the Southerners did not have to be 
extradited for robbery and arson, as the 
United States Government wanted, but 
should be given their freedom as duly 
proven belligerents in the Confederate 
service. 

Time has healed many Civil War 
scars. On one of its buildings St. Al- 
bans now has a plaque commemorating 
the Confederate raid, and it wasn't so 
many years ago that a gentleman turned 
up, as a guest of one of the city’s hotels, 
and smilingly admitted that he had 
had a slight part in the proceedings. 
When they came to examine the regis- 
ter, they found the name ‘‘Bennett H. 

Young, Louisville, Ky."’ 
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ANECDOTES and PLEASANTRIES 


DUE BILL 
nw A small Vermont town there lived 
till recently twin brothers — fat- 


bellied, short-legged little men, each 
possessed of *‘the green thumb”’ and a 
Baron Munchausen imagination. They 
lived together in an immaculate cottage 
inherited from their mother, did their 
own housework and raised a garden full 
of prize vegetables. 

The landlord of the local inn was a 
jovial fellow, very appreciative of the 
twins’ tall stories, and still more so of 
their delicious vegetables, which came 
to the door of the hotel kitchen with 
amazing regularity. For years scarcely 
a day went by in the growing and har- 
vesting seasons without the “‘boys”’ 
appearing. laden with generous offer- 
ings — crisp, dewy lettuce, fresh-picked 
peas, plump, luscious tomatoes, or red- 
blooded beets. The fame of the land- 
lord’s table gained much from these 
succulent gifts. 

In the course of time the infirmities of 
age overtook the twins. Philosophi- 
cally they sold their house and garden 
lot and took up their abode in one of 
the best suites of the hotel. Months 
went by, and their board bill climbed 
higher and higher. Finally, one eve- 
ning, the landlord gently broached the 
subject to his old friends and gave them 
a memorandum of their indebtedness. 
The little men looked at each other, 
nodded solemnly and went upstairs 
without a word. Next morning, when 
the pair descended to breakfast they 
handed to the waiting innkeeper not 
the expected bills but a bill — an item- 
ized bill, at good market prices, for 
every basket of vegetables which had 
ever come from their garden to his 
table, and not a head of lettuce or an 
ear of corn had been overlooked. The 
amazing total of that bill cancelled any 
possibility of the twin’s living long 
enough to ‘“‘board it out." 


Are you a Yankee? 
Solve this and see. 


HORIZONTAL 


1. Tunnel in Mass. 

6. Boy’s name, common in N. E. 
11. Metal fastenings. 
13. Preacher, born E. Northfield, 1837 
14. N. H. (south) town 
15. Girl’s name 
16. Pers. pronoun 
18. Lakein N. H. 
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Note of scale 

Nickname for the founder of a Conn. 
college 

Toys 

Teutonic war god 

River in Maine 

Female deer 

Hypocrisy 

Immediately succeeding 

Educator, lived many years in Ded- 
ham, Mass. 

Tree for which Maine is famous 

Prevent 

Make amends 

Plant bearing aromatic seeds 

Sea (French) 

Part of head 

Shade of defined limits 

A monument to this woman stands 
near Penacook, N. H. 

Poss. pronoun 

This group of states (abbr.) 

Reversed initials of Conn.’s most 
famous son 

Direction (abbr.) 

Conjunction 

With 54 across, what the English 
say for ‘‘so long!’’ 

On condition that 

Same as 52 across 

Bone (French) 

Title 

Nothing 

Irregular (abbr.) 

Novice 

Fine powder 
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Writer, whose home was Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Preposition 

Part of verb ‘“‘sit’’ 

Ventilates 

Visible mass of haze 

Sounds 

Sharpen, as an ax 

Poem 

Poss. pronoun 

Painter, born near Providence, R. I. 

Council (ecclesiastical) 

Tree for which Vermont is famous 

Spirit 

Medicinal plant 

Mass. ‘“‘shoe’’ town 

Frozen water 

Brown 

Mass. namesake of a town in Eng- 
land 

Decay in bone tissue 

An alloy 

Biped 

Renew an oath 

Apple, originating in Mass. 

College in Mass. 

Rip 

Satisfy 

Controversial 

Scat! 

Hotel in Ogunquit, Me. 

Incapable 

Close by 

The elder (abbr.) 

Note of scale 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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HE Sign was easy to read: two snow- 
7 shoe trails converging where hot 
blood had dyed the snow; a single deep 
trough where something heavy had 
been dragged out of the glade. Even 
you or I would have known there'd 
been a killing here in the Maine woods. 

Bill French removed a .nitten, poked 
at a stain in the snow. It was frozen 
hard. That blood was hours old; shed, 
perhaps, when the January moon was 
high. French picked up a piece of cello- 
phane, a wrapper from a cigarette pack- 
age, which he stowed in the big patch 
pocket of his blue uniform blouse. 


Backtrailing, the officer found a little . 


hole in the snow, to the left of one of 
the snowshoe trails. He plunged his 
bare hand deep into the snow and 
pulled out a fired rifle cartridge. Near 
by he noticed brown and black tobacco 
granules. 

The deep trail of the dragged body 
wound through two miles of woods 
and across the fields to a highway. It 
was impossible to distinguish individ- 
ual tire marks in the packed snow of 
the well-travelled road. The trail was 
lost. 

“But that doesn’t matter,’’ Bill 
French told himself grimly. ‘‘There 
can’t be very many left-handed pipe 
smokers using rifles in this neck of the 
woods.”’ 

Before the reluctant winter sun had 
climbed two hours higher Bill French 
had visited half a dozen shacks and 
run-down farmhouses in the back coun- 
try, where Maine’s Oxford County 
Hills roll across the state line toward 
the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. Already he had solved the kill- 
ing in the glade to his own satisfaction. 
Now he was on his way to Augusta 
to clinch his case with laboratory 
evidence. 

Lieut. Leon P. Shepard, chief of 
Maine’s Bureau of Criminal Identifica- 
tion, made his tests with the rifle Bill 
French had taken from one of the farm- 
houses. ‘“That’s the gun, all right. The 
breech-block marking on the primer of 
the test cartridge are identical with the 
shell you found in the snow.”’ 

Bill French grinned. ‘‘But there 


were two men on this job. The man 
who owns this gun is a pipe smoker. I 


THEY CALL ’EM WOOD-DICKS NOW 


by Bud Martin 


saw dottle from a pipe near where he 
fired the rifle. The other man is a 
cigarette smoker."’ 

French gave the lieutenant the piece 
of cellophane he had picked up in the 
glade. “‘If you could find fingerprints 
on this and compare them with prints 
from this greasy kettle I took from the 
second suspect’s house,"’ he suggested. 

The State police technician went to 
work with his dusting powders, fine 
brushes and a microscope. Finally: *‘I 
guess you have the right man, sure 
enough. A thumbprint on the cello- 
phane checks with prints on the kettle 
cover."’ 

Bill French thanked Lieutenant 
Shepard and moved on to another office. 
“I have an unbeatable case,’’ he ex- 
plained to State Pathologist Arch Mor- 
rell, *‘except that I can't find the body 
at either house.” 

‘So you want me to provide the 
corpus delicti?’’ Dr. Morrell smiled. 
‘Well, what can you give me to work 
on?” 

“There were drops of blood in the 
dooryard of the man who owns the 
rifle,’’ French began. “‘The man told 
me he'd had a nose bleed. I scraped up 
some of the bloody snow, put it in a 
clean tobacco can. Here it is.”’ 

With interest the man in uniform 
watched Dr. Morrell pour a thin 
trickle of the pink liquid into a small 
glass tube, add a few drops from a 
bottle of colorless liquid. They waited 
a moment. Nothing happened. ‘‘This 
blood,’’ said Dr. Morrell, ‘‘did not 
come from any human nose.”’ 

The pathologist tried again, using 
serum from a different bottle. This 
time small white flakes appeared where 
the two liquids met in the little glass 
tube. 

“Does that mean — 2” 

‘It means you have a perfect case, so 
far as this man is concerned.’ 

French handed the pathologist a 
small package. ‘‘Here’s a piece of meat 
I found in the other man’s house. He 
swore up hill and down dale ‘twas 
veal.” 

Dr. Morrell squeezed several drops 
from the raw meat and made his test. 
“This, too, is just what you think it 
is. 


And there, briefly, is how an actual 
case was worked up — not by an ace 
detective from a big city homicide 
squad, but by Warden William French 
of the Department of Inland Fisheries 
and Game, State of Maine. Scientific 
crime detection methods were used by 
Warden French, not to convict a mur- 
derer, but to successfully prosecute a 
couple of men for illegal deer killing. 

And that’s just one example of how 
Maine's game wardens employ modern 
crime detection methods to enforce the 
game laws. The backwoods Sherlocks 
have become woods-detectives. Maine's 
forests now have police personnel as 
efficient as that of any city. 

It had to come to this. Maine's 
forested regions are vast (22,000 square 
miles, equal to the combined areas of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Connecticut); and fishermen and hunt- 
ers afe numerous (a quarter million 
licenses sold last year). There are 1,620 
lakes to patrol, 5,151 rivers and streams 
large enough to be on the map, and un- 
counted thousands of trout brooks. 

Yet the warden force is composed of 
but a scant one hundred men. They 
have to be good! 

Hunting and fishing is Big Business, 
with capital B's, in the Pine Tree State. 
It is estimated that fifty-odd thousand 
out-of-State sportsmen leave in Maine 
an annual ten million dollars in license 
fees, sporting camps, guides’ salaries 
and purchases of equipment. You'd 
think that the wardens who look after 
this business would be pretty high- 
salaried employees. But they aren't. 

A rooky warden gets twenty-one dol- 
lars per week, just three dollars each 
for the seven days of the week he’s on 
duty. The second year his pay is raised 
by a dollar a day. If he lasts ten years 
he will achieve top warden’s pay of 
$31.50 per week. 

No warden gets rich out of the 
swindle sheet, either. No expenses ex- 
cept car-mileage are allowed while the 
warden is traveling in his own terri- 
tory (roughly, five hundred square 
miles); and he can't leave that terri- 
tory, day or night, without special dis- 
pensation from the powers that be. 

The State of Maine apparently pays 
its men in blue on the theory that the 
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lean and hungry make the best wardens. 

And the funny part of it is, the Down 
Easters get better men for the slender 
salaries paid than most of the big city 
police forces get for a much larger 
stipend. Probably no police force in 
the world has a higher percentage of 
convictions than the State of Maine 
Warden Service. A full 95 per cent of 
prosecutions result in convictions. 
Where is the metropolitan police de- 
partment that can match that record? 

One reason for the efficiency of the or- 
ganization is the care with which the 
men are selected. In spite of the low 
pay, a Maine warden’s job is a hard one 
to land. There's always a long waiting 
list of candidates who have passed the 
tough mental, physical and moral ex- 
aminations. Politics can’t get a man 
in—or out of—the Unique and 
Select Order of Maine Wood-dicks. 

The lads are too tough to die; they 
almost fiever resign, and they can’t be 
fired except by court-martial. Once a 
warden passes his twelve-month proba- 
tionary period, he’s in; and he’s in to 
stay. 

Speaking of politics and police work 
— did you ever hear of a local cop ar- 
resting a U. S. Senator for a misde- 
meanor — and making it stick? A 
Maine game warden did, and he still 
has his job, too. 

It was.one of those times when the 
bass just beg to be caught. The senator 
was in a fair way to landing a boatload, 
when the warden chugged alongside, 
asked to see the fisherman's license. 

“I don’t need any license. I’m United 
States Senator So-and-So of the State of 
Such-and-Such,"’ the fisherman replied 


pompously. 
‘Sorry, sir."’ The warden was re- 
spectful. ‘‘I might have overlooked 


a minor infraction, but you are fishing 
without a license and you have almost 
double the number of fish allowed by 
law. I'll have to ask you to appear in 
the Damariscotta Municipal Court to- 
morrow morning.” 

“I'll see someone about this.’’ The 
senator was peeved. ‘And I'll have 
your badge before tomorrow morning!"’ 

The senator saw Fish and Game Com- 
missioner George J. Stobie. The com- 
missioner was sympathetic. The sena- 
tor saw the governor. The governor 
was sorry. The senator saw one of 
Maine's own U. S. senators. But in the 
end he appeared in court and paid his 
fine, even as you and I. 

There are still cases of wardens being 
shot at, forced off the road, beaten up. 
There are still a few places in the back- 
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woods where the wardens travel always 
in pairs, like policemen in the New 
York slums; but the public generally 
and the sportsmen in particular esteem 
and respect the men who administer the 
law so impartially. 

True, the State of Maine doesn’t pay 
its game wardens much in salary, but it 
offers them considerable in self-respect 
and endows chen with powers greater, 
even, than its own State police. A 
game warden can stop and search any 
automobile. He can seize automobiles, 
guns, boats, motors — anything used 
in violation of the game laws. He can 
without a warrant search any building 
except an actual dwelling. 

Last winter a couple of Aroostook 
County wardens almost seized an air- 
plane. 

It all came about because beaver pelts 
were so high that a few of the north 
country trappers used planes with 
which to extend their lines far, far into 
the wilderness. Warden Supervisor W. 
B. Small had a hunch some of the boys 
were taking advantage of the situation 
to trap in closed territory.. He phoned 
to Augusta, and Pilot Bill Turgeon 
warmed up the radio-equipped Stinson 
cabin plane owned by the Fish and 
Game Department. 

Turgeon made a beeline for the sus- 
pected area. He flew low over the iced- 
over streams and ponds, looking for 
snowshoe tracks and the trail of a ski- 
equipped plane. When he found what 
he was searching for he radioed the 
exact location to State Police Radio 
Headquarters in Augusta. The message 
was relayed by telephone back to two 
of Maine's crack wardens, Albert Burn- 
ham of Bridgewater and Donat Frank 
of Oxbow Plantation. 

The two wardens, laden with sleep- 
ing bags and grub, covered 130 miles 
of trackless wilderness on snowshoes in 
five days — and came out in the exact 
spot indicated by the Fish and Game 
plane. Signs of the flying poachers 
were everywhere. The weary wardens 
built a spruce bough leanto, just out of 
sight of the plane landing, and settled 
down to wait. 

A blizzard roared down out of Can- 
ada, burying the poachers’ tracks, 
hiding their illegal watersets. It cleared 
so cold that the trees snapped and 
crackled with frost, while the northern 
lights played in the sky like phantoms. 
Three nights passed; two days. The 
gtub ran low. Another blizzard 
screeched out of the north. One meal 
a day, and that a small one, was all the 
dwindling stores would warrant. War- 








dens Frank and Burnham were begin- 
ning to think of searching out a deer- 
yard and slaughtering some meat. 

And then the roar of a plane dis- 
turbed the white hush. 

The wardens hid in a thicket near the 
landing field, saw the plane circle 
lower, watched it skim to earth in a 
smother of dry powdery flakes. Two 
men leaped out, attached snowshoes to 
their feet. Like gray, hungry wolves 
the wardens followed them down the 
stream, keeping out of sight among the 
trees. 

Two beavers Burnham and Frank 
watched the poachers take from the 
snow-covered watersets. Then the war- 
dens returned to the plane, arrested the 
pilot. The wardens were inside the 


-warm cabin when the poachers re- 


turned with heavy packs of illegally 
taken beaver skins. 

Up into the sky zoomed the plane, 
poachers, wardens, beaver skins and all. 
In a matter of minutes they reached the 
civilization the wardens had left days 
before. 

Beaver poaching is a lucrative en- 
deavor, when pelts are high. But it’s 
mighty expensive if you get caught: 
The pilot and the two poachers arrested 
by Frank and Burnham paid fines total- 
ing $800, and forfeited the skins they 
had taken. 

Wardens Burnham and Frank hid 
pulled off a job that equalled the best 
traditions of Canada’s famed ‘*‘Moutp- 
ties,’ but they were disappointed. Thhe 
wardens couldn't seize the poachers’ 
plane because it was mortgaged! 

Incidentally, that radio-equippe 
plane of the Warden Service is used in 
many ways other than law enforce- 
ment. Many an injured lumberjac 
and sportsman would have died in th¢ 
wilderness except for quick transporta- 
tion to the hospital by the warden 
plane. The plane has been used in 
searching for persons lost in the woods. 
Hay is dropped from the clouds to 
starving deer when the snow is deep. 
The numbers of trout and salmon 
planted in inaccessible lakes and ponds 
by plane are way up into the astro- 
nomical figures. 

And the wardens themselves, despite 
their constant war on lawbreakers, are 
no mere cops out to make a record of 
arrests. “‘Some of our most valuable 
wardens,’’ these are the words of Chief 
Warden Earle Bradbury, ‘‘make wo 
more than one or two arrests in a whole 
year. 

**We don't evaluate a warden’s use- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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WOOD 
DICKS 


. Warden William French gets the 


goods on Oxford County poachers. 


Warden Wayne Lindsay looks over 
a ten-pound salmon landed by 


Carl Johnson, Belgrade Lakes. 


Warden Supervisor Adelbert Piper 
and Warden Pearl Nelder releas- 
ing a couple of racoons raised at 


the Maine Game Farm. 


Maine game wardens with deer 
seized from illegal hunters. These 
will be used to serve venison in a 


State hospital. 


Radio-equipped Warden Service 
plane ready to aid wilderness un- 
fortunates or to trap backwoods 


poachers. 
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COW 
AUCTION 


By Leonard O. Warner 


Farmer Alex Beaudreau of Putnam, 
Connecticut, Tries Out a Guernsey Cow. 





ECAUSE a Cow in Southern New Eng- 
B land is nothing more than a milk 
mill which must produce at top speed 
and efficiency if it is to stay away from 
the beef pen, dairy farmers there don’t 
bother to raise calves into maturity, 
neither do they ‘‘board’’ cows which 
are with calf and consequently not pro- 
ducing. The farmers close to market 
centers such as Providence, Hartford, 
Boston, Springfield, New Haven, 
Bridgeport and New York, want top 
production and to get it they are willing 
to pay good prices for ‘‘fresh’’ cows. 
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Best places to purchase the milkers are 
auctions conducted deep in the country 
by dealers who travel to Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Canada weekly to buy 
cattle for their customers. 

Best known of the dealers in Southern 
New England is a shouting, cussing, 
hooting young man of forty, Harold 
Cunningham of Eliot’s Corner, Conn. 
(not on map), midway between Provi- 
dence and Hartford, off Route 101. His 
cohort is a tall nimble wit, Al Witter, 
auctioneer of Danielson, Conn. Al used 
to sell cows for Harold's father. 





Auctioneer Witter Is Telling 
Non-Parlor Story. 


The auctions are conducted every 
Thursday — sometimes in the afternoon 
and other times at night by floodlight— 
on Harold's large farm. 

The auctions are conducted within a 
ring made by the buyers out in the 
barnyard. Shavings cover the barnyard 
mud. While Harold pushes his cows 
around the ring (two at a time), Al 
raises the bids and sells at highest bid 
from a home-made pulpit built up 
against one wall of the barn. Typical 
Witter crack to keep the farmers in good 
humor: ‘*The steak I had for supper was 
so tough I couldn't get my fork into the 
gtavy."’ The farmers eat up the humor. 

Harold tours the ‘‘cow country’’ — 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Canada 
— once a week, like a madman, with a 
roll of bills in one hand and a ham- 
burger in the other. He never stops 
to eat a full meal while buying. He 
ships his cows back home by freight 
car, pays a duty of one and a half cents 
a pound on all imports from Canada. 

At auction, the cows sell anywhere 
from $80 to $125 and Harold operates 
on a margin of profit of anywhere from 
$10 to $25 a cow. Turnover is about 
one hundred cows per week. 
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From a well dug before she was born (and that's sixty-five years ago), 
Mrs. Eva Heath of Orland, Maine, gets all her water for the household. 











One of the 40-Fathom fleet of diesel 




















Working in the checkerboards. 





NET 


By Martin 


urinc the first World War, the 

United States went on a twice-a- 
week fish-day schedule to conserve sup- 
plies of meat and other foods. And 
John Q. Public can expect to receive fish 
for dinner twice a week within the near 
future. 

The question that's puzzling water- 
front men in New England is whether 
fishermen can keep up with the demand. 
Last fall Boston's trawler fleet con- 
sisted of fifty-three vessels. The United 
States Navy wanted mine sweepers and 
for that risky work trawlers are con- 
sidered the most seaworthy craft afloat. 

It was only natural that the Navy 
purchased a dozen of the Hub City’s 
diesel trawlers, for its fleet is the largest 
and most modern in the world. 

Getting permission to make a trip to 
Banquereau — six hundred and fifty 
miles from Boston — on a diesel trawler 
was a complicated affair. In the first 
place most fishing today is done on a co- 
operative basis. The crew of the Forty 
Fathom trawler held a meeting to 
decide on granting the permission, after 
the owners of the vessel had said ‘*Yes.”” 

Eight hours out of Boston we hit 
heavy fog and plodded through it at 
nine knots until four o'clock Saturday 
afternoon when we were off Sable 
Island, graveyard of the Atlantic. 

Captain Martin Pedersen decided to 
make his first set off this island. The 
huge otter trawl net, resembling an in- 
verted dunce cap with a sack in the end, 
was readied. Upon a signal from the 
skipper the bag was thrown overboard. 
The helm was thrown hard to star- 
board so the net and cables wouldn't 
foul in the screw. The whistle was 
tooted and a 1500-pound wooden and 
iron door on a cable was released by a 
man at the winch. 

This heavy weight keeps the mouth 
of the net open as it is dragged at half 
speed for an hour and twenty minutes. 
Large cowhides are stitched on the 
bottom of the bag to prevent it from 
snagging on rocks or other obstructions 
on the bottom of the Atlantic. 

Another toot of the whistle notified 
the men on watch that the skipper was 
ready to haul in. This time the engines 
were thrown into full speed astern, 
while the heavy door was taken up. 
About fifty yards from the vessel the 
net popped to the surface. 
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RETURNS 


Sheridan 


When the bag was emptied, only two 
hundred pounds of cod and haddock slid 
on deck. We steamed sixty miles east 
by north, until we came to Banquereau, 
the most distant fishing bank at which 
the Boston diesel trawlers operate. 

The success of trawling depends upon 
fishing at a fixed depth, the skipper ex- 
plained. On the old schooners it was 
necessary for a man to heave the lead at 
frequent intervals to make soundings. 
Today, all the skipper has to do is press 
a button and the fathometer tells him 
how many fathoms of water there are 
underneath the hull. Captain Pedersen 
of the Gale believes in fishing be- 
tween twenty-six and twenty-eight 
fathoms. 

Sunday was cold, clear and rough at 
‘Quereau. Late in the afternoon we 
began to run into good sets of fish — 
3000 and 4000 pounds of cod and had- 
dock each set. 

As soon as the cod end of the net was 
reknotted and tossed overboard the 
fishermen began to clean the fish, saving 
the livers which are converted into cod 
liver oil and se!l for $25 a barrel. With 
the Norwegian product cut off by the 
war, cod livers have become a valuable 
by-product with each trip worth at 

least $400. 

The fish are washed with sea water, 
tossed into the refrigerated hold where 
a fisherman stores and ices them in 
small compartments. Every 1500 
pounds of fish is planked over to pre- 
vent them from being crushed. The 
hold has a capacity of 350,000 pounds, 
is insulated with six inches of cork and 
is nickel lined so that cleansing with a 
steam hose at the end of each trip is a 
simple matter. 

Fishing is done on a twenty-four- 
hour basis with the watches changing 
every six hours. At night powerful 
floodlights illuminate the deck. 

At one-fifteen Saturday afternoon the 
net was hauled in for the last time. 
With 230,000 pounds of cod and had- 
dock in the hold we headed full speed 
for Boston. 

Four new diesel trawlers are sched- 
uled to join the Yankee fishing fleet in 
November, but skippers doubt whether 
they will ever see the vessels. They 
believe the Navy Department will add 
the trawlers to the ever-growing mine- 
sweeping fleet. . rn Taking water. 27 
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Only Man Who Ever Made ‘Harvard 
Advocate’”’ profitable. Roy E. Larsen, editor 
extraordinary, goes from triumph to triumph. 
Born in boston — his father helped run B. F. 
Keith's — he attended Boston Latin and Harvard. 
2nd lieutenant, Infantry, in the last war, Mr. 
Larsen emerged whole to help found TIME (of 
which he is now president), evolve Fortune and 
put March of Time on the air and screen. He is 
now publisher of Life. Any editor who can equal 
this record please notify YANKEE — we'll put 


him on the cover. 





Richard Merri, Boston 


Governor Saltonstall needed one Woman 
on the Executive Committee of Massachusetts 
Civilian Defense and chose Mrs. Asicait ADAMS 
Homans, Boston. She writes and goes on the air 
in the interests of public safety. Member of the 
nation's greatest family, Mrs. Homans is a sister 
of the former Secretary of the Navy, and descend- 
ant of two presidents of the United States. 
Another ancestor, Henry Adams, said, as a boy, 
he took it for granted everyone had a President in 
the family. 





of. Germain 
Vermont Indian is Myron G. Ryner, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, whose ancestors, at the beat 
of a drum, broke into a war dance. Mr. Ryder, 
vice-president of the Boston Dancing Teachers 
Club, teaches (with outstanding success) little 
boys and girls to waltz at the sound of a whistle. 
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SIX SMART YANKS 





Photo by Harris &2 Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


Dean of New England College Presidents* Ernest Martin Hopkins starts, this fall, his second 
quarter century as eleventh President of Dartmouth. Born in Dunbarton, New Hampshire, son of a 
country minister, young Ernest found his first job in a granite quarry. Pay, seventy cents a day. Forging 
his way through Worcester Academy and Dartmouth (he once left his class, ‘01, for need of twenty-five 
dollars), upon graduation he became secretary to President Tucker. With a record of successes behind 
him, at Dartmouth and in business, he was called to the bedside of a convalescing trustee in 1915 and 
was told, ‘You are the next President of Dartmouth.’’ Outstanding accomplishments in his. term of 
office: He has increased value of educational plant from one to seven million dollars. (No alumni any- 
where digs as deep in its pocket as Dr. Hopkins’ alumni.) One of his speeches so impressed George F. 
Baker that he sent a check for $100,000 the next day. He has slehesnall uhaiesden requirements, spon- 
sored the Selective System, fostered a new curriculum. He has a long list of degrees, is frequently called 
to Washington for consultations. Most important, alumni, faculty and students like him and call him 
““Hop."” He has one daughter, Ann; one grandchild, Rusty. 


* Except for President McGown of American International College, Spring field, Mass. 








New Job-has been placed in capable hands of 
Epwarp E.iincwoop, Jr., Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. Executive Secretary of the.-Monad- 
nock Region for the last four years, Mr. Elling- 
wood goes to Concord as Industrial Agent for the 
State Planning and Development Commission. 
Born in Lowell, educated in the Massachusetts 
ublic schools, Mr. Ellingwood came to Peter- 
heoaeale in 1912, married, served as apprentice 
seaman in the last war, returned to Peterborough 
with his wife and son, Edward Ellingwood, III, 
now cighteen. He has made New England Mo- 
nadnock-conscious. 


Carey Walbridge 








Jack Frost is his real name, he's a native of 
Eastport, Maine, one of New England's famous 
sketchers. He travels with a thermos of coffee, 
another of lemonade, Roget's Thesaurus, Bart- 
lett’s Quotations, swaddlings to keep off mos- 
quitoes, parasol to keep off sun. He learned to 
sketch when he was laid up with a broken leg. 
Drawing in the sun has licked his tuberculosis. 
At twenty he sold a series, Fancy This, to the 
Boston Herald. His latest book is, of course, 
sketches of London. 
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The Northfield Conference Singers receive final instructions from 
Choral Director Melvin L. Gallagher before the Sunday morning 
service 


The children, too, are part of the audience 


NORTHFIELD FESTIVAL 
CHORUS 


An annual feature of the religious 
conference at the Northfield schools, 
Northfield, Massachusetts, is the Festi- 
val of Sacred Music. The Festival 
Chorus of five hundred voices is re- 
cruited from choral societies up and 
down the Connecticut River Valley and 
from as far away as Boston. As part of 
this chorus are some two dozen boys 
and girls (either students or graduates 


The Festival Chorus is under the direction of Dr. John Finlay of the Seminary or Mount Hermon) 
Williamson, founder of the famous Westminster Choir ; 


who act as bus-boys and maids during 
the Conference. These are known as 
the Conference Singers. 


Festival over. New Hampshire and Vermont are plainly visible up the 
Connecticut River Valley from the Northfield Seminary Campus 


The Chorus in the auditorium before an 
audience of three thousand 














School’s going again . . . organizations, governmental and otherwise, are hard at work providing food for 
undernourished children. Young America, in the person here of Jimmie and Barbara Mollitt of Commerce 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia, asks your co-operation in seeing this good work goes on. These kids 
have no complaint to make ... you can see that they, like thousands of others, are getting along all right 
... and they aren’t undernourished either. But Commerce Avenue is no Central Park (note rat in back- 
oer) and we don’t imagine Mr. and Mrs. Mollitt are having any cinch either. We won’t forget them, 
will we 
30 











YANKEE FLIGHT-ROUTE WEST 


by Herbert Thayer Bruce 


t's our line — the United line. Not 
I that we have any ownership of 
it of Management interest in it; but 
because our forebears blazed the trails 
over which it flies. 

They were hunters and traders and 
covered wagon pioneers and post riders, 
and they left in their wake fabulous 
tails of heroism, adventure and sacri- 
fice which have inspired as they have 
gilded our history and fiction. 

The railroads, many of them Yankee 
conceived, shod that trail with iron, 
and the first East-West telegraph sys- 
tem of Massachusetts’s Samuel Morse 
was strung along the same route. Fol- 
lowed then the transcontinental high- 
way — Route 20 to us who have trav- 
eled it — and the logicalness of the 
route was attested to by the govern- 
ment engineers who selected it for the 
pioneer cross-country air mail line 
the Post Office Department was then 
about to inaugurate — in 1919. 

Experimental flight over this route 
started in 1920, and in 1924 the air line 
was first lighted for night flying. 

It was not until July 1, 1927, that 
the first coast-to-coast air passenger 
service was inaugurated —the July 
following the flight of the Spirit of St. 
Louis to France; comparable with the 
ships of today, a small single-engined 
two-passenger mail plane ‘‘crate’’ made 
the trip with pitifully few flying aids. 

Time passes with such unawareness, 
and our conscious memories are so 
anxious to grasp the new and forget the 
but recently experienced, which has 
become old even before today becomes 
tomorrow, that we neglect to contem- 
plate the mighty strides made in these 
fourteen years. Yet ‘‘tomorrow," at 
long last, the old trail blazed by our 
forefathers will be brought to New 
England's doorsteps by United .Air 
Lines. 

United is to link Boston and Hartford 
with Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago 
and points West — detouring that in- 
significant island between the Hudson 
River and Long Island Sound where 
delay and congestion can impede Yan- 
kee air mail and express. 

A vital industrial center, New Eng- 
land, gladly carrying more than its 
share of the defense load, the savings 
of hours and minutes in the shipping 
and receiving of essential items of manu- 


facture and merchandise and contracts 
and the mails pertaining thereto can 
mean results or the lack of them. Air 
mail already has proved its vital worth 
to commerce and industry; air express 
will not long lag far behind when in- 
dustry avails itself sufficiently of that 
service to warrant the construction of 
ships capable of carrying ‘‘freight- 
car’’ loads. And of the 7,632,309-plus 
Yankees within these borders, the Yan- 
kee Flight-Route West means quicker 
contact with loved ones, adventure and 
other personal links with the lands 
beyond the Hudson. 

Considering the population of the 
five grandfather states of the Union, 
and the importance of their commerce 
and industry to the nation at large, it 
is difficult to believe that the principal 
cities of Boston and Hartford have not 
been linked with sister cities of the 
West by any direct East-West trans- 
continental air service. Boston is the 
only city of its size in the country 
which has not had more than one major 
air line and has been limited to but one 
transcontinental operator. These facts 
also apply to Hartford. In fact, there 
has been no essential change in New 
England's air services and travel routes 
West or South for some eight years; 
this while air transportation increased 
some 50 per cent last year and that air 
lines by construction of new ships, air- 
port facilities and the training of addi- 
tional personnel are preparing for a 40 
per cent increase this year. A poten- 
tial 90 per cent increase in air transport 
service facilities throughout the nation 
is a considerable figure for New Eng- 
land not to have participated in. Too, 
these increased facilities have much to 
do with Yankee commerce and indus- 
try — much that it has every right to 
share in and, indeed, must share in. 


United does not propose competitive 
service; father, complementary ser- 
vice. 

These services to and from Boston 
and Hartford will include air mail, pas- 
senger and express facilities to many 
points such as Omaha, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, communities of Wyoming, 
Nevada and Idaho, Portland, Spokane 
and Seattle, and Vancouver, B. C. By 
detouring La Guardia Field, where 
nearly three hundred scheduled flights 
are now in operation, there will result 
considerable saving in time and cost 
aside from possible delay caused by 
weather or congestion. 

The speed-up in service may be appre- 
ciated best by the fact that Cleveland, 
Toledo and Chicago mails now de- 
livered to New England cities in the 
early afternoon would be on an execu- 
tive’s desk in the morning. The pro- 
posed evening flight out of Boston and 
Hartford will save twelve hours in the 
delivery of mail to many points West 
of Chicago and one of the proposed in- 
bound planes making mail and express 
collections as far West as Omaha at the 
close of the business day would permit 
these collections to be in the hands of 
Boston and Hartford businessmen in 
the forenoon, whereas such collections 
are not now delivered until the after- 
noon. Passenger service would be 
similarly shortened as well as increased 
in coverage; the through sleeper service 
from Boston to San Francisco, for ex- 
ample, would require slightly under 
twenty hours against twenty-five hours 
by facilities now available via Los 
Angeles. 

That New England is aware of the 
benefits to be gained by these added 
facilities is evidenced by the endorse- 
ments of such organizations as the New 
England Council, the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission, Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce, and other groups de- 
voted to the progress of these north- 
eastern states. We on the ground who 
can but look up to see the “*Mainliners"* 
flying across our skies along with the 
‘“Flagships’’ have an interest not un- 
equal to those of commerce and industry 
since the services will be there for our 
needs and whims or pleasure or ven- 
ture. 
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YOUR TREES 
tell a story 
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the appearance of your 
trees tells a story of care 
or neglect, which speaks 
volumes concerning your 
pride in your grounds and 
your home. 

Why compromise in Shade 
Tree Care when Bartlett’s 
‘i, Proven, scientific methods 


—— 
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Ayy|) assure lasting results with 


1 minimum expenditure? 

® Phone our nearest office or 
write: 
The F. A. Bantietr Tree Exrert Co. 


Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 











BARTLET? 


* FREE EXPERTS 


AMERICAN GROWN 


TULIPS 


Awarded Special Prize at the 
1941 New York Flower Show 


If you visited the International Flower 
Show at New York you saw the mag- 
nificence of our American Grown Tulips — 
bulbs grown on our own Mile-Front Farm 
on Long Island. 

Proudly we assume our position of leader- 
ship for American Grown Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, and miscellaneous small Bulbs, and 
offer, we believe, 


THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE 

UNITED STATES, THE GREATEST 
NUMBER A pVARIETIES, UNSUR- 

PA D QUALITY 

6 FINE SXHIBETSON TULIPS 
BRONZE QUEEN — Golden Bronze 
DIDO — Orange-rose 
KING GEORGE V — Cherry-rose 
YELLOW GIANT — Golden Yellow 
LOUIS XIV — Dark Purple 
CITY OF HAARLEM — Dark Scarlet 


Special Collection Offer 


60 Bulbs — 10 each of 6 varieties above, 
$4.80 (Value $5.90) 

90 Bulbs — 15 each of 8 varieties above, 
$6.30 (Value $8.55) 


New Fall Bulb Catalog Free on Request 


Simmel 


132-138 Que Ly Dept. Y 


,  ™ N. J. 
Ware Puains, N.Y. Ex@.tewoop, N. J. 
Sramrorp, Conn. Hempsreap, L. I. 


Suburban Peg 









Even to the casual observer,, 








CELLAR GARDENING 
by William H. Clark 


VEN after snow flies, gardening need 
E not stop, for, if you have a cellar 
under your house, there are a dozen or 
more things you can grow all winter — 
vegetables for the table and flowers, 
too. 

What you can do in the way of cellar 
gardening depends, of course, upon 
what you have in the way of a cellar, 
but, unless your cellar is an exception, 
you will be surprised at what you can 
do. Temperature and pure air are the 
only two fixed requirements. As for 
temperature, the best range is from 50 
to 60 with a reach from 40 to 70 per- 
missible. 

The variable condition is light. What 
you have of it determines what you can 
grow. 


Barbara Cooney 


First, with very little light: various 
roots may be forced. This condition 
can be supplied in hot cellars either by 
partitioning off a corner or more simply 
by just making a bin in the coolest 
corner. 

The easiest root to force is rhubarb. 
Clumps for forcing must be at least four 
years old, but the bigger and healthier 
they are, the better the results, for 
forcing can bring out only what is 
already stored in the roots. Clumps 
must be allowed to freeze hard either 
before digging or after. They may be 
dug after the ground is frozen and 
stored in the cold until you are ready 
to force them, or they may be pried up 
from under the snow any time. To 
force, half-fill a box with rich loam 


with a little fresh manure in the bot- 
tom, set the clump on the loam and 
then. cover with more loam. Put the 
box in a cool, dark place and keep it 
from drying out by a little watering 
now and again. Shoots will appear in 
about six weeks and each clump will 
bear two or three cuttings. To assure 
a steady supply, plant a clump every 
two weeks or so from the middle of 
December on into February. Loam 
must be sifted and stored before freezing 
weather comes. The forced clumps 
may be thrown away, as it will require 
years to bring them back. The forced 
stalks are pale in color and apt to be 
slender, but they are tender and have 
a delicious flavor. 

Endive, properly whitloof chicory, 
may be forced similarly. Dig the roots 
before hard frosts and store in a cool, 
dark place. When wanted for forcing, 
which requires about three weeks, bring 
out a supply, cut down the tops near 
the crown and trim the roots. Then, 
pack them like layers of celery in a box, 
like celery going to market, crowns up, 
cover with sand to a depth of five 
inches, place in a warm, dark place. 
Keep the sand moist by watering, and 
three to four cuttings of the tender and 
oyster-white shoots may be made for 
tasty salads. 

The cool, dark cellar, or bin, is also 
an ideal place in which to start forcing 
potted bulbs for winter flowering. 

Second, with some light but not 
necessarily direct sunshine: the range 
becomes broader. 

Asparagus is an example. Dig well- 
established plants, at least five years 
old, before hard freezing, store cold in 
boxes of rich earth until about two 
weeks before the midwinter feast is 
planned. Bring out crowns a dozen or 
so at a time, plant a foot deep in boxes 
of rich soil mixed with well-rotted 
manure, water freely, place in partial 
light and keep warm, and you'll soon 
be cutting excellent grass —a little 
pale but wonderfully flavored. By 
starting roots at fortnightly intervals, 
you may have grass for the table all 
winter long. The roots are not much 
good after forcing, of course. 

Dandelions may be forced in boxes of 
rich earth similarly and, if you like 
tender buds of turnip leaves for mid- 
winter greens, you can have a dish 
every now and then all winter long by 
just setting out sound turnips in five 
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inches or so of dirt and keeping the 
boxes warm and wet. The more light, 
the greener the leaves but even the 
blanched ones in darkness are delicious, 
much better than limp spinach from 
Dixie. 

Third, with plenty of light (an hour 
or two a day as a minimum of direct 
sunshine): there is almost no limit. 
Your cellar can become a cool green- 
house in which you can grow vege- 
tables and also keep potted plants com- 
ing along for use in the living rooms 
when in flower. 

Before frosts are hard, fill flats with 
chives and parsley, with good soil 
packed around their roots. Water, keep 
warm and give some sunshine and 
you'll have all the vitamins you'll need 
all winter. 

Cellar window ledges are ideal for 
many other things, too — plants too 
large or rough for window gardens in 
living rooms but plants which will 
provide much material for winter use. 
Before killing frosts, plants of lusty 
annuals can be potted up and, carried 
along in the cellar, will provide cut 
flowers through Christmas. Chrysan- 
themums may be potted up, too, and by 
juggling light and temperature, you 
can retard or hasten bloom to have 
flowers for special occasions until New 
Year's. Similarly, seeds gathered from 
annuals now can be sown in flats or 
pots and raised for midwinter cut 
flowers. Later, in March, flats of toma- 
toes, celery, cabbage and peppers can 
be started and thus the wife’s objections 
to mussing up the house escaped. 





Cupid’s Applecart 
(Continued from Page 19) 


them that had relished Nellie’s cookin’. 
They was some nice whiskey there and 
bimeby things livened up. I says to 
Dave then, ‘Dave,’ I says, ‘ain’t you 
glad now you held in the way you done 
over them dumped apples?’ 

“Dave looks at me funny then. He'd 
had four-five drinks mebbe, and was 
feelin’ confidential like everybody does. 
Anyway, he bears down hard on my 
shoulder and whispers — very cautious. 

‘Sam,’ he says, “this ain't to go 
any further; ic would hurt Nellie bad 
if she knowed it and I aim to treat her 
like I ought to. But the truth is, I 
didn’t speak no piece to them apples 
because I just fell down — fell down 
bad. It warn’t no use my sayin’ any- 
thing, Sam, because, so help me, I didn’t 
have the words to do that situation 
justice!’ °’ 





“GOOD TAFFY CANDY” 
“MOTHER CALLS IT IRON” 


1% cups Grandma's Molasses 
34 cup sugar 
1% tablespoons butter 
Measure ingredients into 
heavy saucepan. Stir over 
low heat until sugar is melted, 
then increase heat slightly 
and cook slowly until a drop 
in cold water forms a hard 
ball (275° F.). Pour onto but- 
tered platter to cool until 
firm enough to pull. Pull until 
light and “taffy colored.” 
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a new way EVERY DAY 
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DE LI (| OUS ! Children—and grownups too—everybody 


has a lot of fun making this delicious taffy 
with GRANDMA'S Old Fashioned MOLASSES. Grandma’s 
Molasses has a most delightful flavor—never bitter! It is a 
wholesome food, rich in nature’s iron. Use it as a spread and in 
cooking and baking. When shopping, look for Grandma’s picture 


ASSES RECIPES and take home 
# or rasnronss MOLASSES 


REE MOL 

eS ae you ano THE 

CHILDREN WEALTHY A 
CONCENTRATED JUICE OF RIPE SUGAR CANE. NATURAL 
FLAVOR. RICH IN NATURE’S IRON. NO SULPHUR DIOXIDE. 

eee eee SEND FOR FREE RECIPES «nnnnnncnnnnnnnnn 

Boston Molasses Company 

131 State Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. ¥Y2 

Kindly send large size, illustrated recipe book containing 16 pages 

7 x 10 inches, 24 recipes for mother and 9 for the very young cook. 







(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 


ola fastioned 


MOLASSES Address. ..... 
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Journey Through New England po ? 


Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 
and enjoy the interesting background that 


is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- The Taft IN 
NEW HAVEN 


cut, you will like the | 
| ° 
i 





HOTEL ELTON 


“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 


J. O. VOIT, General Manager 























Hotel WENDELL || HEUBLEIN HOTEL 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. | 


Berkshire’s Largest Hotel. All Modern Conven- Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 
iences at Moderate Rates. 
For further particulars apply to On Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn. 
N. A. CAMPBELL, Mgr. JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 


15 Minutes Drive to Symphonic Festival Concerts 
































The PUTNAM HOTEL | {kimBALL and CHARLES 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT ‘ 
GEORGE BUSH, Manager te 5 
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anwenen! 


Most conveniently located in center of the 
Western part of New England 


EXCELLENT FOOD AND LODGING 


cy 



































A series of illustrated lectures on 


NATURE and GARDENS 



























Here is an old New England By ANNIE REA BLANCHARD 

echool that has successfully ‘‘New England Through the Seasons of the Year,” 
corrected speech defects for “A Year with our Familiar Birds,”’ ‘Crusade for 

over 70 years. Outdoor Beauty,” “‘The Winter Indoor Garden,” 

Write for Free booklet and many others. Particularly suitable for Women's 

Samuel Y. Robbins, Director Clubs, church and school groups, Scout Toons. Ac- 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. | curate, informative, interesting. Write for Details. 

419 Berl S R M 17 Hillside Avenue Metrose, Mass. 
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BOWL 0’ GREENS 
2 medium-sized tomatoes 
nish onion 
* creer scored 
n pepper 
Y feock radishes 
small head chicory 
talks endive 
% aan heed pone . 
ca’ ’ 
- sna nn’s Real Mayonnaise 
Slice toma- 





hill tomatoes. 
Peel and ¢ pce oo 


UA AAV EWI KS 
REAL 
MAYONNAISE 
REALLY cpESH 




















white House 
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Coffee _ 





This old-time blend of coffee beans, 
Plus Nineteen Forty-One machines, 

And Yankee thrift, and Yankee flair, 
Make White House good—beyond compare! 
7 * 

And if it’s Tea — be it Iced or Hot, 

Most Yanks prefer what White House's got. 
* * 

That sun-ripe taste’s all set for use 

In White House Orange-Grapefruit Juice. 
. * 

For Salted Peanuts, Yanks insist 

On White House—vacuum-packed and crisp. 


Dwinell-Wright Company 
68 Fargo St. Boston, Mass. 
Coffee for New England since 1843 


























NEW ENGLAND APPLES 


Special Packs — Sept. 15 - March 15 


Famous Nashoba Valley Mcintosh 
Two dozen special . . . . . $1.00 


For young people at school 
For the boys in service For a gift 
Family Fireside Apple Box . . 2.50 
Over five dozen luscious eating apples 


Shipped ex. or postpaid in New England, N. Y., N. J., 
Pa., Del., Md. Va., D.C., N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla. 


Add 25c for other states east of the Mississippi 


Enclose check or money order, payable to 


OLD HOMESTEAD ORCHARDS 
WESTFORD, MASS, 





Pilgrim Picnic 


by Marjorie Mills 





MARJORIE MILLS, native of Maine, long-time Food Editor of the ‘Boston 
Herald,’’ is the newest member of the YANKEE family. In private life Mrs. Robert 
Burns of Winchester, Mass., Marjorie is the mother of a married daughter and has 
more irons in the fire than she can count. She takes the place of Imogene Wolcott, 
who now @ives all her time to ‘“‘American Cookery.”’ 


Wes you like to make Corn 


Pudding exactly as it was made 
by the Pilgrims—a Corn Pudding 
baked in a pie tin so there'll be crisply 
brown edges and creamy gold sweetness 
in the center? 

Would you care to bake an Election 
Cake that dates back to the day when 
sturdy settlers came by ox-cart to at- 
tend Town Meeting; a sweet, spicy 
bread that’s yellow with eggs and rich 
with raisins? And have you ever tried 
“Whipt Syllabub,"’ a frothy, wine- 
flavored beverage that should be served 
in slender stemmed glasses with Shrews- 
bury Cakes? 

The good ladies of Plymouth decided 
to hold a party and bake all these foods 
in the great open fireplace of their 
lovely Antiquarian House so we mod- 
erns could see exactly how cakes were 
baked in iron kettles on the hearth, 
how eggs were whipped with bundles 
of clean twigs and how eggs and flour 
were weighed in the old scales for 
feathery sponge cakes back in the days 
of the Pilgrim fathers. 

They planned first an exhibition of 
the old’ utensils, arranged in lovely 
still-life groups, glazed pitchers, 
wooden mixing bowls and mortar and 
pestles, molds for sea-moss blancmange 
and quaint old amber bottles that held 


rose water for flavoring. Red-checked 
tablecloths, pieces of glazed chintz and 
bits of patchwork made the back- 
grounds for each grouping, and there 
were the old ingredients for recipes such 
as herbs, isinglass and home-ground 
meal as part of the display. A collec- 
tion of ancient cookbooks had its share 
in the limelight. 

Perhaps the idea appeals to you to 
raise money for your favorite project. 
The week's exhibition was extremely 
successful and then, on the final day, 
the jolliest group of ladies in fascinat- 
ing Colonial costumes baked the dif- 
ferent foods in the great fireplace of the 
old kitchen, and served them with tea; 
the Shrewsbury Cakes, the Election 
Cake, the Syllabubs and paper-thin 
crisp waffles marked with the wreath 
design of the very old waffle iron. 

For instance, the iron pot in which 
the cakes were baked was lined with 
oak leaves, and more oak leaves were 
arranged over the top of the batter, as 
we use waxed paper. Then coals were 
heaped over the tightly fitted cover of 
the kettle and the cake was set close to 
the fire to bake. 

You'll find your guests properly ap- 
preciative of modern cooking equip- 
ment if you give this sort of party, and 
here are three of the old recipes used. 
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PILGRIM PICNIC 
RECIPES 


Corn Pudding 
12 ears sweet corn (too | 1% cup milk, more or 
old for green corn) less, depending on 
uacooked the ailbloses of the 
l egg corn 
1 tablespoon sugar | Salt to taste 


Butter size of an egg 


Score the kernels of corn with a sharp knife and 
scrape, not cut, them from the cob, unless you 
have a corn shaver. Add the other ingredients 
and bake in buttered pie plates. The puddings 
should be golden in the middle and crisp brown 
around the edge. Serve hot with plenty of butter. 


Election Cake 


Beat together two cups of sugar, one cup of 
butter and add three viel eggs. With the 
hands work the mixture into three cups of light 
bread dough. Exchange hand for spoon, add one 
whole nutmeg grated, one teaspoon of soda dis- 
solved in water, and one cup of seeded raisins 
chopped and floured. Let rise for twenty minutes 
and bake in a moderate oven. 


Whipt Syllabubs 


Take a quart of thick cream and half a pint of 
sack, and the juice of two Seville oranges or 
lemons, grate in the peel of two lemons, half a 
pound of eofined sugar, pour it into broad earthen 
pan, and whisk it well; but first sweeten some 
red wine or sack, and fill your glasses as full as 
you choose, then as the froth rises take it off with 
a spoon and lay it carefully into your glasses till 
they are as full as they can hold. Don’t make 
them long before you use them. Many use cider 
sweetened. You may color some with saffron, 
and some with cochineal just as you fancy. 








STRATFIELD HOTEL 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
“*The Comfort Center of New England’’ 
ROOMS from $3.00 
GRILL AND BAR 
& E. G. Eisenman, Manager 
Ss 





FOR PRACTICAL DISHES THAT 
ARE REALLY DELICIOUS USE 


KNOX GELATINE! 


Plain, Unflavored . . . No Sugar 



































Tasty salads, favorite desserts, pies, 
candies are quick and easy to pre- 
pare with Knox. . . really delicious, 
too. And because Knox is plain, 
unflavored gelatine (mo sugar), in 
Knox dishes you can enjoy the 
natural flavor of vitamin-rich fruits 
and vegetables or protein-rich 
meats that also give protective food 


value. 
| TRY THE KNOX DRINK 


And now there’s another way to use this 50-year-old kitchen standby. 
Knox taken as a drink to supplement proteins from other sources. 
(Knox contains seven of the ten essential protein parts.) Try it... 
today! 


Peeseee FREE! Mrs. Knox's Famous Recipes anon an an 


KNOX GELATINE, Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 107. 


( ) Mrs. Knox's 55-page Recipe Book (dozens of grand salads, 
desserts, pies). 


( ) “Be Fit — Not Fat’’ Recipes. 


| ( ) Knox Build-Up Plan. Menus and suggestions for better living. 
] Explains protein foods... and drinking Knox. Easy to try. 


Name 


Address 


hao mn an an an an anes ance an an enananenemdnanes anil 











anecen wanle & cece yee / 


K BAR N RANCH 


Larkspur, Colorado 








INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


Pack Trips (ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 
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Spectacular mountain country. Good horses, 
pack trips, fishing, swimming, hunting in season. 
A ranch run for artists, writers and congenial 
people. Year-round season. Conveniently lo- 
cated between Colorado Springs and Denver. 
Write for reasonable, all-inclusive rates. 
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VERY LOW FARES, FAMOUS 

DIESEL-ELECTRIC TRAINS TO 

FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH 
—including the famous streamliner “Silver 
Meteor,” daily from Penna. Sta., N. Y. Con- 
venient connections from Boston and New 
England. Get an early start, this year — avoid 
the rush! Consult local ticket agent or J. A. 
Blaser, N.E.P.A., Seaboard Railway, 310 Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass 


GO MODERN! 





GO SEABOARD! 








GUARANTEED BY 
E MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














Cape Cod’s Newest Modern Hotel 
OLD SILVER BEACH HOTEL 


Right on the World’s Finest Private Beach 
West Falmouth, Mass. 


All outside rooms include telephone, bath 
and showers, heat, etc. Weekly rates $20 
upwards per couple. Ownership management of 
Charlies P. and May T. Abbott. Opens June 27. 
European Plan. Individual Deluxe Cabanas with 
bath, twin beds, telephone, heat, porch. $30- 
$40 weekly per couple. 


Restricted clientele - 














we suggest early reservations. | 
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THE GRANDFIELD WINDSORS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


legs and spindles of a Windsor chair is 
a task for careful calculation and skilled 
craftsmanship. A quarter of an inch 
out of the proper place will spoil the 
whole effect. Moreover, both the legs 
and the spindles must have the proper 
rake, and the rake must be symmetrical. 
The spindles must be so placed as to 
leave no widely gaping spaces, and the 
holes in the top rail must allow the 
long spindles to spread in an even fan 
shape. Grandfield left nothing to 
chance. He spaced and bored the neces- 
sary holes by the aid of jigs that he had 
made for the purpose when he built the 
sample chair. 

The legs, stretchers and front arm 
spindles he turned on the lathe, from 
rock maple, in the most approved New 
England design; but the long, slender 
spindles for the comb he made of hick- 
ory and planed them out by hand, be- 
cause, in a lathe without a follower 
rest, objects so long and slender would 
have sprung too much. In the portion 
which was to come below the back rail 
he left a slight swell tapering both 
ways. The ends of the legs and stretch- 
ers he left a trifle large and afterward 
reduced them with a file to a tight drive 
fit. In each he sawed a slit in which 
he started a thin wedge. When finally 
driven home they were there to stay. 
To all parts except the seats he applied 
nothing but linseed oil. The wood was 
allowed to absorb all that it would 
take, then the surface was wiped dry 
and rubbed to a polish. 

When the last stroke of work was 
done and the chairs were finished and 


complete, the legs, stretchers and 
spindles tight-driven home, well 
wedged, the necessary spindles pegged, 
they stood, six solid airy shapes of 
wood, devoid of screws, guiltless of 
nails and glue, a master-workman’s 
earliest masterpiece. Grandfield looked 
them over and was satisfied. 

While the work had been going on, the 
Captain's daughter had found occasion 
to stop in at the shop now and then, to 
watch the progress and ask questions. 
Grandfield had found her an intelligent 
listener and an interesting talker, and 
so, by the time the Captain returned, a 
formal but pleasant friendship had 
sprung up between the two young 
people. 

On the day when the Captain came 
to see his chairs he was alone. He in- 
spected every one carefully before he 
made any comment. Then he turned to 
Grandfield, nodded and said, ‘‘A good 
job, young man, a fine job, a shipshape 
job! Now, how much do I owe you?” 

“I believe, Captain, there was no 
agreement about price; is that so?”’ 

“Yes, that’s right. Any price that’s 
fair will suit me. I’m no haggler.” 

“Well, sir, I am going to ask the 
highest price that anybody ever asked 
for a set of chairs in this country. I am 
going to ask for your daughter's hand 
in marriage."’ 

For a moment the Captain looked at 
the young man as if he would search 
his very soul. Then, ‘‘Have you said 
anything to the girl?” 

‘Not a word, sir.” 

(Continued on Page 38) 





One of the fascinating miniature rooms created by Mrs. James Ward Thorne . 
Chicago. This shows a 1750 Connecticut Valley tavern’s parlor, with its English an 
American Windsor chairs 
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DOUBLE RICH! te 


VEGETABLE CHOWDER 
MADE WITH 
UNDILUTED CARNATION 








Home Economists will quickly note the many advantages of such a dish. 
It’s a meal in itself, and a tempting one—with its combination of vege- 
tables and the food value of a full can of Irradiated Carnation Milk. 
Used undiluted for cooking, Carnation supplies valuable amounts of 
milk solids and milk fats. A delicious concentrated way to help take 
care of the child’s—and the adult’s—daily milk quota. 

Free! The 44-page Carnation “Year Book of Menus and Recipes.” 
With some wonderful ideas for milk-rich dishes. Address Carnation 


Company, Dept. 704-R, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
IRRADIATED 


Carnation 
& Bian a, 





























Jacob Bates Abbott deals with one of his favorite subjects 
in illuminating this handsome sterling silver cigarette case with 
a redoubtable English spaniel in the field. The signed original 


cases are $60.00. 


sdgoon Renna 


AND COMPANY 
Jewelers in the Truer Sense 


DIAMONDS 


15 ARLINGTON STREET 


WATCHES 


SILVER 
BOSTON, MASS. 














° INFORMATION SERVICE ° 


In our office we have pictures and descriptions of selected Farms, 
Summer Homes and Business Enterprises from over sixty Real Estate Firms 
located in all sections of the Eastern States from Maine to North Carolina. 

We are not a selling organization. Ours is an information service. 
We list - illustrate and advertise. 


FARMS * SUMMER HOMES ® BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Call or write - - - no obligation 


PROPERTIES, INC., 152 W. 42nd St. at Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
* Telephone Wisconsin 7-7529 e 

















A QUIET HAVEN 


Away from the bustle of city life 


We have practised hospitality for 46 years and welcome 
guests into our comfortable, modern home where 
charm and dignity reign. Well heated. Running water 
in every room. Tastefully prepared meals. Low rates 
for long term guests. 


CONSODINE HOUSE 


HIGH BREWSTER Cape Cod 


Open through the hunting season. New blind for 
duck hunting. Quail, partridge, pheasant, and 
Eapeitent food, comfortable beds, 


small game. 
open fires, MOD 
From $5 daily with meals. 


ERN. Restricted clientele. 





Call or write Frank and Mary Cleverley 
WEST BREWSTER, MASS. Tel. 59 





Open all year Telephone 76 ¢ 
BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASS. 



























ELM TREE INN 


At Brewster, Cape Cod 
A delightful, tree-shaded home of the Yankee clipper 
days. Large porches, extensive grounds, spacious 
rooms. Interior almost a museum so artistic and 
unusual. Informal atmosphere; peace, quiet, and 
comfort for congenial clientele. Easy access to all 
Cape offers for recreation. 








China, Java, Ceylon varieties 








Cc. F. Keith Tel. Brewster 2 Route 6 








blended. Incomparable flavor! | 
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GRANDFIELD 
WINDSORS 


(Continued from Page 36) 


“Right, and as it should be! 
Well, I suppose these things 
must happen. I’ve heard good 
reports of you, and I see no 
reason to discredit them. Speak 
to the girl yourself. So far as I 


know the coast is clear.”’ Then, 
as an after-thought, “‘But sup- 

‘posing she chooses someone 
else?"’ 


“Then I'll give her the chairs 
as a wedding present for find- 
ing a better man.”’ 


The Captain laughed. ‘‘Well, 
speak to her, speak to her,”’ and 
went out. 


Grandfield did speak to her, 
and to good purpose, for six 
months later they were married, 
and the chairs went up to the 
Captain’s house as a present 
not from the groom but from 
the Captain. 


i ee ae 


That is the story of the 


Grandfield Windsors. Through 
four generations and _ various 
vicissitudes of fortune they 
have kept their sturdy grace and 
family ownership unbroken. The only 


one of them that even today shows 
any noticeable marks of service is a 
child's high chair of the same pattern 


that was added later. 


Tell you who owns them and where 


they are now? Not on your life! 
are collectors who would sell 
soul, if they had any, for one of 





There 
their 
them. 


a) 


AT TIMES SQUARE 


in New York 


ROOMS WITH BATH 


single from 32 
double from §3 


Rooms with Saas water. Single trom $1.50 
Double from $2.50 Special weebly rates 
Two «i 





Tames M. Carroll, Manager 


(Cc aelstark 


127 WEST 43rd STREET 


PALLIAT A Vite 
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HE National Society of New Eng- 

land Women sends greetings to 
YANKEE’s readers. At the Annual 
Congress held in Boston last May it 
was agreed to make these columns of 
vital interest to each and every one, 
therefore we invite you to watch for 
our features each month. 

‘National Defense’’ is the slogan 
today and the Society is doing its large 
bit. At the 28th Annual Congress held 
at the Statler Hotel, Boston, last May, 
the following resolutions among others 
were presented by Miss Alice D. Butter- 
field, National Chairman of American 
Defense: 

1. Resolved, That the National So- 
ciety of New England Women urge 
upon the Congress of the United States 
the prompt enactment of legislation to 
suspend all emigration during the emer- 
gency and expel or intern all alien 
criminals or other foreigners whose 
presence in the United States of America 
is inimical to the public interest. 

2. Resolved, That the National So- 
ciety of New England Women em- 
phatically oppose the passage of S. R. 
1313 or similar legislation which tends 
to concentrate the educational pro- 
cesses of the nation under the direction 
of the Federal government. 

3. Resolved, That the National So- 
ciety of New England Women advise 
its members to investigate thoroughly 
and to urge others to investigate thor- 
oughly, organizations collecting money 
in these times for any purpose connected 
with relief at home or abroad before 
they contribute. 

4. Resolved, That the National So- 
ciety of New England Women holds the 
plan of Union Now to be not only a 
refutation of American ideals, tradi- 
tions and interests, but fantastic and im- 
practicable; and be it further Resolved, 
That the Society urge upon Congress 
the investigation of the promotion by 
Government officials of this movement 
for Union Now as alleged in Senate 
Document 162, 16th Congress, 3rd 
session, by letters to Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 

5. Resolved, That members of the 
National Society of New England 
Women assume and urge others to as- 
sume an immediate responsibility of 
what is being taught in our schools, by 


NEWS ABOUT NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


by Florence B. Graham 


personal investigation, study of reports 
of investigations and co-operation with 
local school boards in an expression of 
intelligent interest and concern, both 
of approbation and constructive criti- 
cism. 

6. Resolved, That the National So- 
ciety of New England Women stand on 
record as opposed to the appropriation 
of money now for the proposed St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. 

7. Resolved, That the National So- 
ciety of New England Women go on 
record as favoring U. S. Senate Bill 
S. R. 360, a bill declaring the last Thurs- 
day in November of each calendar year 
a national, legal and public holiday 
known as Thanksgiving Day to God 
everywhere within the jurisdiction of 
the United States of America. 

8. Resolved, That the 28th Annual 
Congress of the National Society of 
New England Women ratify the action 
of the National Board in advocating 
that the oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution of the United States be re- 
quired of all persons on public payrolls. 

9. Resolved, That the 28th Annual 
Congress of the National Society of 
New England Women ratify the action 





© Bachrach 


Mrs. G. Loring Briggs of Brookline, 
Mass., director general of the National 
Society of New England Women and 
Chaplain of the Past Presidents Club 
of the National Society of New England 
Women. 


of the National Board in advocating 
that communities near camps for sol- 
diers and ports for sailors be urged to 
provide recreational and inspirational 
facilities for them. 

10. Resolved, That the National So- 
ciety of New England Women go on 
record as utging a uniform code of 
traffic signals and laws throughout the 
nation. 

11. Resolved, That the members of 
the National Society of New England 
Women use their influence to prevent 
subsidization of the press. 


Presentation of Flags for Chapel 
at Camp Edwards 


Money has been set aside for build- 
ing, at all the camps, chapels which 
can be used by all faiths. Probably the 
first flags for use in these new camp 
chapels were promised at the Boston 
Congress of the National Society of 
New England Women for the chapel at 
Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass. — 
on Cape Cod. The Past Presidents’ 
Club, Mrs. John Foster McMillan, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., president; and the 
Past National Officers’ Association, 
Mrs. Flynn Guernsey Austin of Middle- 
bury, Vt., president, offered to send a 
United States flag and a chaplain’s flag. 

On July 24 the large silk flags were 
presented with formal ceremony on the 
steps of the Camp Headquarters. Mrs. 
G. Loring Briggs, of Brookline, Mass., 
chaplain of the Past Presidents’ Club, 
made the presentation of the United 
States flag, and Mrs. George R. Blinn, 
of Bedford, Mass., representing Mrs. 
George Howard, the new president of 
the Past National Officers’ Association, 
presented the chaplain's flag. 

Mrs. Briggs read a message from Mrs. 
Lowell Fletcher Hobart. President Gen- 
eral of the National Society of New 
England Women: ‘“‘It is a great dis- 
appointment not to be with you today 
at Camp Edwards. General and Mrs. 
Edwards were very dear friends of mine 
and I know how pleased they would be 
with this gift from Past National Offi- 
cers’ Association and the Past Presi- 
dents’ Club, National Society of New 
England Women. Will you give the 
officers and men at Camp Edwards the 
gratitude and appreciation of the Na- 
tional Society of New England Women 
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New England Women 


for their services to our country. We 
older women know how necessary it is 
for the American men-— yes, and 
women — to be well trained and pré- 
pared to defend this great land of ours— 
almost the last of the independent 
countries in the world today. 

“We are honoringsourselves in pre- 
senting this beautiful symbol of the 
United States of America — our Flag 
and the Church Flag to represent the 
various faiths that mean so much to 
these men. May God’s blessing rest 
upon each and every one and may they 
all return to their homes better men for 
the sacrifice they are making now. Our 
affectionate greetings to all.’’ 


Hartford, Conn., Colony, Mrs. 
Clayton W. Welles, president, will 
meet October 8 in the Rocky Hill Con- 
gtegational Church, under the hostess- 
ship of Mrs. Peter B. Griswold, Mrs. 
Howard R. Griswold and Mrs. Andrew 
G. Nystrom. A business meeting at 
noon will be conducted by the presi- 
dent, followed by luncheon. The speaker 
will be Mr. James T. Pascoe, whose 
subject will be ‘“‘Heirlooms of To- 
morrow."’ Mrs. W. Russell Back will 
sing a group of songs. 


Detroit, Mich., Colony, Mrs. Henry 
M. Booth, president, met September 24 
at the Women’s City Club to hear book 
reviews by Mrs. Edward Holmes and a 
musical program by Mrs. W. A. Chip- 
man. On October 1 the colony will 
meet at the home of Mrs. Richard M. 
McRae to sew for Red Cross. 


Highgate, Vt., Colony, Miss Isabel 
Cole, president. Mrs. Flynn Guernsey 
Austin, founder-president of the Past 
National Officers’ Association has re- 
cently been elected Honorary State 
Regent of the Vermont Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Colonists. Mrs. 
Austin has been a member of four 
colonies of the National Society of New 
England Women, having joined, first, 
the Montclair Colony, transferring to 
the Chicago Colony, then to New York 
City Colony, back to the Montclair 
Colony, and finally to Highgate, Vt., 
Colony. She was the first one to advo- 
cate that the New England Service Bars 
be given to all national officers who 
were duly elected and had served a full 
term — the bar to be marked with 
office held and years of service. She was 
made chairman of that committee and 
owns the first service bar ever made and 
presented to a past officer. Mrs. Austin 
is also the author of the benediction 
which has been adopted by the Na- 
tional Society of New England Women. 
Miss Cole has been elected Secretary 
and Historian of the Vermont Society, 
Daughters of the American Colonists. 
This society joined with the Highgate 
Colony, N. S. N. E. W., in a luncheon 
held at the Brandon Inn, Brandon, Vt. 
A memorial service was held for Mrs. 
Edward B. Huling, the second president 
of the Highgate Colony and founder of 
the Vermont State Society Colonists. 
This luncheon also commemorated the 
twelfth anniversary of the Highgate 
Colony. Mrs. Elizabeth Rixford, foun- 
der and registrar of the Highgate Col- 
ony, is a Councilor of the Vermont 





USUALLY AT THEIR BESTIN ... 


Northeastern Vermont 


Sept. 15-Oct. 9 


Champlain Valley 


Central Vermont 
Southern Vermont 


Sept. 25 - Oct. 15 
Sept. 30 - Oct. 20 


Care and worry vanish when you're driving, 
hiking or riding through Vermont's match- 
less “fall foliage show"! 


Publicity Service, State House, Montpelier 








Society, Daughters of the American 
Colonists, also the author of *‘Families 
Directly Descended from all the Royal 
Families of Europe’’ and of ‘Three 
Hundred Colonial Ancestors.”’ 


Colony of the Oranges, N. J., Miss 
Dorothy W. Taylor,: president, will 
open the season with a luncheon at the 
Fulton Towers. A report of the Annual 
Congress held in Boston will be given, 
and a talk on ““The General Knox Man- 
sion of Thomaston, Maine”’ will be given 
by Mrs. Lewis H. Johnson. Miss Taylor 
is State Regent of the New Jersey Society, 
Daughters of the American Colonists. 


Flag Committee 

The slogan of the Flag Committee, 
led by Mrs. O. W. Holmes, is ‘‘An 
American Flag on Every American 
Home on Every Legal Holiday.” 
Rochester, N. Y., Colony carried on a 
successful campaign with articles ap- 
pearing daily in the newspapers, presen- 
tation of flags to schools and Scout 
troops and a big parade. It was so suc- 
cessful it is to be repeated this year. 


Morale Defense 

Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbeson, 
president, New York City Colony, has 
been appointed Chairman of Arts and 
Crafts Advisory Committee for the 
18th Woman's National Exposition of 
Arts and Industries, to be held at the 
Grand Central Palace in New York the 
last week in October. The theme of the 
Exposition is ‘‘Morale Defense,’’ the 
purpose being to help people maintain 
a feeling of stability and mental poise 
through handicraft — the slogan being 
‘Steady Hands, Steady Nerves.” 





It’s a long wait 
to next month 


So get your ad in on time. 
This fellow didn’t. Closing 
date is October 5th. 
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FOR SWOPPIN 


, BUYING AND SELLING EVERYTHING 











Antiques 


Birds 





ANTIQUE JEWELRY, brooches, 
lockets, etc. 12 assorted, $3.00. 
Box 525, Chicago, Illinois. 


rings, 


B. LOWE, 








ATTENTION DEALERS: Largest stock 
of Victorian furniture in the United States. 
Also early American furniture at popular 


prices. Visit our new four-story warehouse 
and be convinced. Lists sent upon request. 
RICHMOND BROTHERS, 32 Patton 


Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE: A choice bedspread, handmade 
130 years ago. Held at fifty dollars at 59 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW EDITIONS, Ohio and_ Indiana 
Antique Dealers’ Directories, 25c each. 
PEARL RECORDS, 1214 Meridian, Ander- 
son, Indiana. 

VILLAGE SHOP in quaint Bucks County. 
Treasures of long ago. Old glass and china. 
Majolica. Handmade braided rugs. Lists. 
GRACE D. WILSON-LAVERY, Richboro, 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 














Arts, Crafts and Hobbies 
A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New 


England, with hundreds of illustrations by 
cartographer ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 


Winchester, Mass., one dollar. 


EDWIN M. GEROULD, CRAFTSMAN at 
the Sign of the Hammer, 135 Washington 
Street, Marblehead, Massachuestts. Begs 
leave to acquaint the Publick that he has got 
an eminent Hand in the Pewter, Copper and 
other Metals Business and that he makes all 
manner of Pewter and Copper Work and 
likewise has for Sale, Bowls, Plates, Trays, 
Porringers and other articles too tedious to 
mention, all made on the premises. 


Start a collection of CRANFORD MINI- 
ATURES, authentic reproductions of early 
American antiques, scaled one inch to the 
foot, handmade of finest woods. A Penn- 
sylvania Dutch rush bottom chair makes an 
ideal gift for the friend “who has every- 
thing.” Many other unusual pieces. Write 
for photographs. CRANFORD MINIA- 
TURES, Box 12Y, Pleasantville, New York. 
KNITTING WOOL from my own sheep. 
Natural color ‘only; wholesale and retail. 
DOROTHY HOWE, Pawlet, Vermont. 

1000 TELUHOW PLANS. 
simple, useful, interesting. Homecrafters of 
all ages. Classified illustrated list, 10c. 
CHARLES KING, East Kingston, New 


Hampshire. 

















Explained, 


RAISE HIGHLY profitable Royal squabs. 
Read our helpful book. Personal, money- 
making experiences. Free. RICE, Box 325, 
Melrose, Massachusetts. 





Books and Magazines 





FOOTBALL — Spalding Football Guides 
(1887-1937) wanted. List dates, condition, 
price. RAY BYRNE, 701 North Negley 


Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE FAMOUS “Story of Mary and Her 
Little Lamb for Children” and the little 
Redstone Schoolhouse that Mary attended. 
Attractively printed. Nine full-page illus- 
trations. Mailed to your address for 25c. 
Address HARRIET MILLER, Box 44, 
Arlington, Mass. 











BOOKS WANTED: “Magic and Husban- 
dry” by Burdick, Otseningo Publishing Com- 





pany, Binghamton, New York, 1905; 
“Weather Lord,” 2nd Edition, by Richard 





Inwards published in London by Elliott 
Stack. BOX 166, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, 
N. H. 

GOODSPEED’S BUYS AND SELLS old 


béoks, pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, 
and autographs. Large or small libraries, or 
single rare volumes. Early American pictures, 
views, sports, clipper ships, historical scenes, 
Currier & Ives, etc. Historical and literary 
autographs. 42 years of fair dealing — for 
details read Yankee Bookseller by Charles 
E. Goodspeed (published by Houghton, 
Miffin). GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 


INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
SHOP, Merion Station, 





ters. 


AUTOGRAPH 
Pennsylvania. 
WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pam- 
phlets and Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAY- 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


WANTED: PAMPHLETS published during 
the 1800’s containing New England murder 
trials and testimony. Perhaps your attic has 
some in hiding. Will pay one dollar for each 
usable pamphlet. Write: RICHARD 
DEMPEWOLFF, 423 West 120th Street, 
New York, New York. 








Business Opportunities 





30 MINK pens, 2x2x6, 75 kennels with extra 
Nest Box slightly used. GATES MINK 
RANCH, Hicksville, New York 





LEARN CHEMICAL formula reading and 
writing Brochure containing names of 
elements, symbols, valences. Tables of electro- 
chemical positions with instructions. 26 cents 
postpaid. DR. CECIL CORWIN, 451 Maple 
Court, Hayward, California. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. A pleasant, prof- 
itable occupation. Send for free catalogue 
and how to receive Home Study Course. 
FRED REPPERT SCHOOL OF AUC- 
TIONEERING, Box 86, Decatur, Indiana. 


BARGAIN — Complete cider mill. All buyer 
needs is apples. R. KROMER, Armonk, 
New York. 

MAN WANTED to supply Rawleigh’s 
Household Products to consumer. e train 
and help you. Good profits for hustlers. No 
experience necessary to start. Pleasant, prof- 
itable, dignified work. Write today. RAW- 
LEIGH’S, Dept J-53-YKE, Freeport, IIli- 


nois. 




















Buttons 
BUTTONS AND BUCKLES covered with 
your materials. Machine buttonholes, metal 
eyelets and hemstitching. Mail Service, 
Price list. JOHN WHITE, 41 Winter Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
INTERESTING OLD BUTTONS — Rea- 
sonably priced. Send letter with references 
for approvals to OLD TIP TOP, 237% 
Summit Street, Willimantic, Conn. 
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CASH WAITING for your old Button 
Bag, Charm String, etc. Highest prices 
aid for unusual buttons;s GEORGE 
EIRCE, Box 124, Medford, Mass. 
ANTIQUE BUTTON CATALOGUE, 300 
Photographic Cuts. Price list of duplicates 
included. $1.00. HELEN WEGENER 
Box 9, Tacoma, Washington. 


Dogs: 
COONHOUNDS. Many breeds. Untrained, 


started, or trained. Year to seven years. 
Noted for excellent hunting characteristics. 
Write for pictures, prices, terms, descrip- 
tions. LAKELAND FUR EXCHANGE, 
Salem, Michigan. 

WHITE BULL TERRIER PUPPIES. Also 
male and female, one year old. Pedigreed. 
Registered. Reasonable. TIMOTHY CRO- 
NIN, Bradley Avenue, Waterbury, Connect- 
icut. 


REGISTERED COLLIE STUDS. Golden. 
Son of Champion. Accept poultry. Puppies. 
CHARLES GOULD, JR., Middleton, Mas- 


sachusetts. 


Dolls 
DOLLS FROM ARKANSAS — Mountain 


village characters, real people, five-inch dolls, 
no two alike. Twenty-five cents each. Pos- 
tage must be included with orders amount- 
ing to less than one dollar. MARGARET 
STRAIN, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 





—_ 


























CACTUS: THE BEST OFFER in the cactus 
world — 15 miniature or 8 blooming size for 
$1.00, both assortments $1.75; all different, 
labeled, culture directions. TEXAS CACTUS 
GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 





NEW — Drummond’s “Easy On-Easy Off” 
Flower Pot Hangers. Just what’s needed to 
hang up that potted plant in the window 
or on the porch this summer. Fits up to 4 
inch pots. Two for 25 cents postpaid. No 
stamps please. Geraninum lovers send name 
for Free catalog listing 50 named varieties. 
DRUMMOND’S GERANIUM GARDENS, 
Sidney Road, Waterville, Maine. 





Fishing and Hunting 
HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete 


camping, hunting, outdoor equipment. Cata- 
log freee HOWE FUR COMPANY, Box Y, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 
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Garden Supplies 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSE PLANT, “Mother of 
Millions.” Small slip, 10c.; large plant, 25c. 
MYRTLE H. STAPLES, 82 Woodmont 
Avenue, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, for easy Fall 
Planting and better Spring results. Brighten 
yard and garden with perennial woodland 
beauty. Brilliant Winter berries, Evergreen 
and early blooming plants for Christmas 
pene Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN 
ARM. James Loder Park, Home, Penn- 


sylvania. 











BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden — we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, growers’ prices. Free 
folder. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 


Hanover, Massachusetts. 








ORCHID 1%"-2''-24%"-3"-4" plants of 
Cattleya type only, many varieties suitable 
for living-room culture. Address Orchid 
Plant Department, PITTSBURGH CUT 
FLOWER CO. (Crystal Farms Nurseries), 
116-118 Seventh Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS! 2 each, 
acaule, pubescens, spectabile, $1.00; dozen 
acaule, $1.00 natives, our selection, 5 
varieties, $1.00, Postpaid. HENDERSON’S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, 


Indiana. 
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Indian Relics 
LARGE COLLECTION of pre- and historic 


Indian curios for sale. Six tons of Artifacts. 








R. H. MILLER, 5124 N.E. 14th Place, 
Portland, Oregon. 

TWENTY-FIVE Genuine Indian Arrow- 
heads, $1.00. Catalogue. GEORGE HOLD- 


ER, Glenwood, Arkansas. 
12 BEAUTIFUL 





Perfect Prehistoric arrow- 








heads, $1.00. Catalog. CADDO TRADING 
POST, Glenwood, Arkansas. 
Miscellaneous 

GEORGE L. THOMPSON — GENEAL- 
OGIST. Specialist on old Yankee Families. 
Five-forty North Main, Randolph, Massa- 
chusetts. 





D. C. MOTORS — Immediate Shipment — 
Not new but good running condition. (1) 
Janette DC Type D16 — 115 volts — W’D’G 
Comp. H. P. 1/6, Amps. 1.9, Speed 4750—No. 
161248. (2) DC Model 31645. Type SD 
Franc 1250. V. 115, Amp. 1.6, H. P. 1/6, 
Speed 1725. Wd. Comp. Gen. El. (3) Janette 
DC Type D16 (As above) Speed 1750. $8.00 
each F. O. B. Keene, N. H. Address BOX 
RBM, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


WANTED — A used modern water turbine 
to develop about 15 horsepower. Write 
particulars to NORTON CANFIELD, 
Stony Creek, Connecticut. 





CIGAR BANDS, 1000 different, 75¢ — 
STOLT, 2048 Hutchinson, Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED: SILVER RAT-TAIL SPOONS. 
State condition and price expected. RALPH 
W. CRANE, 50 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, 


Connecticut. 





LOTS OF THINGS for sale and many to 
swop. Come and see them. SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, on Route 9, Barrington, New Hamp- 
shire. 





HOOKED RUGS. Any size or pattern made 
on order. Wool or yarn. All hand work, 
MRS. DANA ROWE, 5 Rowe Street, Stone- 


ham, Massachusetts. 





SONG POEMS WANTED immediately. 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 715 


Beacon Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 





WINIFRED L. GOSS, Genealogist. Mem- 
ber New England Genealogical and His- 
torical Society, New Hampshire Historical 
Society, American Institute of Genealogy. 
Dover, New Hampshire. 





WANT CATTLE or horses in exchange for 
threshing machine, windmill, piano or what? 
MRS. BERTHA HAYES, Barrington, New 
Hampshire. 


CURIOSITIES. What have you? G. §. 
HARRAL, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for gold and 
plated, broken and discarded jewelry, watches 
spectacles, gold teeth, etc. B. LOWE, Bor 
525, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: TINTYPES, cylinder records, 
old photographs, newspapers, calf-bound 
books, pamphlets. Cash paid. Write descrip- 
tion. E. LALLY, State Farm, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE: One-horse Butcher Cart or Meat 
Wagon. One two-seater Beverly Wagon, 
rubber tires. Both in good condition. Will 
sell cheap. B. W. FLANDERS, 11 Congress 
Street, Amesbury, Massachusetts. 


BEAUTIFUL GUITARS, $6.00. (Spanish 
or Hawaiian.) PASCO, 11444C Michigan, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


























Photography 
18 SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS, 3 
Hollywood Enlargement coupon (Ivory 


frames free) each roll, 25c. Finished 3 hours. 
21 reprints, 25c.; 100, $1.00. OVERNIGHT 
STUDIO, 50 Dempster, Albany, Wisconsin. 


11° x 14" PROFESSIONAL Enlargement 
50c. TURNER PHOTOS, Box 189, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








STOP DESTRUCTIVE VIBRATION 

Universal Vibration Dampeners fit all types 

of mechanical equipment. Descriptive circular 

—_ BUTTERWORTH, New Canaan, 
onn. 


Postcards 


U. 8. STATE CAPITOLS. Set 75 cents. 
SWITZER CARD SERVICE, YM, 


Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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Real Estate 





BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED old Vermont 
Village home, State Highway, excellent loca- 
tion for Tea Room. 12 rooms, antique pine 
panelling, 2 modern baths, furnace, electricity, 








90 acres, $8200, terms. BOX RE 46, c/o 
YANKEE, Dublin, New Hampshire. 
FARMS, SUMMER HOMES, Town 
Houses, undeveloped land. Correspondence 
solicited. DORR ALLEN, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

GENUINE ANTIQUE §8-room _ cottage. 


Fireplaces, wainscotting, panelling. Price low. 
Twenty miles south of Boston, one from vil- 
lage. No improvements. GEORGE L. 
THOMPSON, Randolph, Massachusetts. 





FOR SALE: Two-car garage apartment, 
Gulfport (St. Petersburg), Florida. 2 blocks 
from beach or street car. Large living room 
with fireplace and built-in bed; glassed porch, 
kitchen, bath, dressing room. Partly fur- 
nished. Only $1750 cash. Write F. ALLENE 
BAKER, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 








CAMP AND ACREAGE on beautiful hill 
near New London, Connecticut. Near fish- 
ing, boating, bathing. Secluded. Convenient. 
Builder’s opportunity. Easy terms. MRS. 
C. §. HARDWICK, 255 Montauk Avenue, 


New London, Connecticut. 


AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS — our 
specialty. Daily commuting New York City. 
THOMAS C. GRIMES OFFICE, Village 
Green, Bedford Village, New York. 








Ship Models 


SHIP MODELS for your bookcase. 
Authentic and carefully built models. Write 
for additional information. ROBERT 
BODENSTEN, Staatsburg, New York. 








Special Services 
INVENTORS WRITE immediately — two 


valuable booklets about patents and selling 
inventions. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
437-L Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story, but you’ll never be satisfied until you 


have your own ARTESIAN WELL right 











in your own home. I dig ’em. Highest 
references. BURTON A. WILLARD, 
Dublin, N. H. 

MANUFACTURER: If your advertising 


exceeds $500.00 annually you need a Yankee 
advertising agency. No Extra Cost. POST 
AND JOHNSON, Inc., Hartford, Con- 


necticut. 


Stamps and Coins 


SCARCE UNITED STATES stamps. Find 
those hard-to-get, yet inexpensive stamps in 
our approval books containing over 1500 
varieties. Write for a selection now and learn 
about America’s outstanding service. Reason- 
able prices. United States only. SOUTHERN 
STAMP CO., Box 70-Y, Miami, Florida. 


WE BUY LINCOLN and Indian Pennies 
and pay up to $5.00 each. Other Old Coins 
$5.00 to $3500.00 each. Send 10 cents today for 
1941 catalogue of prices we pay for all wanted 
U. S. Coins, DEPT. 6, Transportation Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. 











FIFTY DIFFERENT 
when requesting approvals. Department Y, 
GROVE STAMP COMPANY, Box S51, 
Station O, New York, New York. 


STAMPS free, 





NEWFOUNDLAND — Want lists filled. 
Coronation mint set, 8c. 20 diff. 15c. With 
approvals. WAGHORN, 33 Kenmore Road, 
Belmont, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER to approval applicants. 
R. B. SAUNDERS, R. 5, Box 46, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


FROM OLD CHICAGO — Real old U. S. 
stamps, issues 1861-1903 only, 50 different, 
$1.00; 75 different, $2.00. H. S. STORRS, 
1710 West 99th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


EXCHANGE Your duplicate stamps, match 
covers, etc., with collectors everywhere. List, 
swappers, dime. (Mention hobby.) SERVICE, 
Box 2166, Denver, Colorado. 
































Things to Eat 





TRY MY DELICIOUS homemade Fruit 
Cakes for your Holiday Dinners. Only $1.10 
per pound, postage paid to and including 
third zone. Order early from MRS. BERT 
PRATT, Lyon Brook Farm, Norwich, New 
York. 

NEW CROP clover honey. 24 boxes fancy 
comb, $3.50. 60 pounds extracted, $3.90. 
WALTER A. WOOD, Naples, New York. 


WANTED: PECK, perhaps two, 1941 shell- 
bark nuts delivered. WILLIAM U. SWAN, 
118 Richmond Street, Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts. 


BLACK WALNUT MEATS 2 lbs., $1.25; 
5 Ibs., $3.00. Pecan pieces, 55c. lb. Butter- 
nuts, 2 Ibs. $1.60; 5 Ibs. $3.75. Prepaid. R. 
L. HARMAN, Dillsburg, Pa. 














I MAY HAVE just the scarce U. S. coins you 
want. Send me list. “Meet me by mail.” 
WILLIAM H. KENWORTHY, Waterville, 
Maine. 





Stationery and Bookplates 
POPULAR $1.00 


gentlemen. Samples! 
Putney, Vermont. 


YOUR NAME PRINTED on 100 match 
books for $1 .00 post paid. B ACON OTTO 
PRESS, Westborough, Massachusetts. 


MIMEOGRAPHING — 500 8% x 11, $2.00. 
Excellent workmanship. LEM’S,  571¢ 
Stanton, Detroit, Michigan. 








stationery for ladies, 


HONESTY PRESS, 











PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 
125 envelopes, $1.00; 1000 6% envelopes, 
$3.00; 1000 business cards, $2.00. Samples. 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 


COLORED BUSINESS CARDS $2.00 per 
1,000 postpaid. Four distinctive colors. 
Samples. R. Y. AMMIDOWN, 1410 Massa- 


chusetts Avenue, Arlington, Mass. 


























Stones and Gems 
ZIRCONS, genuine diamond cut, 3 for $1.75. 


Twelve genuine Mexican and Australian 
Opals, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. B. 
LOWE, Box 525, Chicago, Illinois. 








Fox and Coyote Trappers 
Can You Catch Them? 


The BUNCH SYSTEM is different 
from other methods and takes the sly 
fox and coyote. A treated trap does 
the trick. Works on bare ground 
and deep snow. Results or no pay. 
F.Q.8unch,Weich,Minn.,Box40-8 

















“THE LOLLIPOP LADY” takes a vacation, 
but returns later with her novelty candy 
animals and toys. CAROLINE ABBEY, 
20 Theresa Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Where to Stay 


WANTED: SEVERAL intelligently inclined 
boarders for small White Mountain farm- 
house. Rates $17 a week. Write Box NHS, 
c/o YANKEE, Dublin, New Hampshire. 


WANTED: BOARDERS, quiet modern 
country home, near town. $8 week in ad- 
vance. MRS. FRANK JOHNSON, Louisa, 


Virginia. Phone 31. 

















HILLSIDE COTTAGE, Washington Street 
Extension, Middlebury, Vermont. A Yankee 














Home — well worth finding. Home-made 
breads; Vegetables; Dairy Products. Rates 
$2.75 per day. $15 to $18 per week. MRS. 
FRANK W. HARRIS, Proprietor. 

BOARDERS WANTED, loW rates. MAR- 
JORIE McCLELLAN FLINT, Randolph, 


Vermont. 





GREEN SHADOWS ——i—i‘éts 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a 
vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MAPLE SUGAR CURED COB SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACON 








Hes zestful smoky flavor, mild cure, well mixed — 5-Ib. 
strip sent charges prepaid, $2.00. Third zone. 


HARRINGTON'S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 


The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 


Persons seeking to acquire or dispose of THE 
OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC may contact 
prospects through this column. Rates are 
3c. a word, and replies should be sent to the 
box number given. Address YANKEE, 
Dublin, N. H. 
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“Coming to the Point” by Wm. Mount 




















Courtesy Hartley 


THE ORIGINAL YANKEE 


Swappers’ 





YANKEE no resp 


Columns 


ibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 


that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 25c. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll be surprised at the fun 


you'll get out of this swopping hobby. 


To answer an ad, write to the key number under 


the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 











Won’t someone find me some old glass 
marbles with animals in them? They are my 
heart’s desire. If you have them I’ll surely 
swop you something you'll want. O509. 


These clothes don’t need buttons, but I do. 
Will swop good, used women’s and girls’ 
clothing, size 16; boys’ size 8 —for old 
buttons. O501. 


Has any swopper bound volumes of old 
sheet music? Also want an old County Atlas 
of Dutchess County, New York, and Litch- 
field County, Mass. What are your wants? 
O508. 





“Fireside” painting course or old engrav- 
ing (G. R. Hall) of ‘“‘Washington’s First In- 
terview With His Wife,” frame 30’ x 26’, 
to swop for binoculars or old whatnot. O512. 





Want Linguaphone phonograph, Italian or 
Spanish records for volume set of De 
Maupassant, or what? O513. 





SPEED AND ECONOMY IN TRANS- 
PORTATION — Get both with Railway 
Express. We’ll transport your “‘swops,” 
large or small, and give ’em careful han- 
dling all the way. Pick-up and delivery at 
no extra charge within our regular vehicle 
limits in all cities and principal towns. 


O511. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, INC 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 














Get that grouse or pheasant with my single- 
barreled 16-gauge shotgun — good second- 
hand condition. Also have Godey prints, 
stack of womens’ fashion magazines of the 
’70’s and rare birds’ eggs. Am interested in 
carved wooden foxes or small bronze foxes, 
canned goods and hams. O521. 





~ Who has one of those big, white horses that 
formerly stood in the show windows of har- 
ness stores? Try me out — I’d practically 
give my eyeteeth for one. 0522. 

Will swop old copper kettle for stamps or 
books. 0523. 

Do you want to look like a Powers’ model? 
I have 3 yards of lovely flowered cotton dress 
materials. I’ll swop for some interesting 
books. O524. 

Have mixed gray overcoat, worn only a 
few times-—cost $50; also banjo, rugs, 
camera, old glass and china. What have you? 
0525. 

Want to swop something for colts (horses, 
not pistols); also T. B. — and Bangs-tested 
heifers. Have threshing machine, pianos, 
etc. 0526. 

I have many books, fiction, history, biog- 
raphy. Would swop for some you have. Will 
exchange lists. Interesting possibilities. 0527. 




















If my old stereopticon lenses with two 
dozen pictures and a string of 30 sleigh bells 
will make you happy, try me with an old 
piece of copper lustre or some “Coin” or 
“Three Face” glass. What do I hear? O510. 

Will swop cotton, silk patchwork pieces, 
woolens, for rugs, or large spruce and pine 
cones. 0505. 

Apples for a pig’s hind leg. Come to my 
farm where the trees are loaded with yellow 
and red early apples. You pick ’em — 8 
bushels for a 10-pound ham. 0504%. 

Who is looking for hand-hewn beams? I 
have them in different sizes — very old. I 
am looking for a reed or wicker tea-wagon, 
fruit plates with cut-out borders, leaf design. 
0518. 














I want some old, heavy wool sweaters and 
encyclopedia. I’ll swop a bassinet, bathinette, 
auto seat, nursery chair, electric meter and 
tennis racket. O515. 


Postcards, locks and keys for handcuffs, 
other interesting things. Send stamp for list. 
0502 








Who has an old-fashioned hanging lamp, 
preferably one with crystal drops? Must be 
in excellent condition. I have many good 
books, mostly novels, to offer; will gladly 
submit list of same. O514. 





I have a nice winter coat to swop and some 
hand-knit dresses. Size 34, in perfect con- 
dition, last winter’s style. I want an antique 
blue water pitcher and glasses, or what have 
you? OS516. 
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Hasn’t anyone the National Horticulturist 
for 1930? Or just a few copies? 0503. 

I need a Standard keyboard typewriter, 
needn’t be new, but must be workable. W hat 
do you want for yours? O5 








Not a thing to wear? Here's s your chance! 
What’s offered respectively for two complete 
female wardrobes in good condition, from 
underwear and bathing suits to hats and fur 
coats? Sizes 16 and 18. O517. 


I have six electrically recorded albums of 
complete works by Boccherini, Brahms (2), 
Carpenter, Franck (2), to swop for boy’s or 
girl’s bicycle, skis or woodworking tools, or 
anything of value to an active family. 0506. 

Pass the butter! You wouldn’t have to say 
this if you had my Lazy Susan — just give 
the wheel a gentle turn. It’s made in the 
shape of a ship’s wheel. I have, too, a nice 
assortment of size 18 dresses, all in good 
condition. I’m sure you have something I’d 
like. O519 

Winter is on the way. Who wants a nice 
pair of fancy black shoe skates (girl’s), size 
6%, Winchester blades? ‘I want ships — 
small ships, ship models, ships in bottles, or 
any kind of wooden, china or glass pigs. Be 
a good skate — I'll be the pig. 0520. 











Oak dining-room set, roll-top desk, ice 
refrigerator to swop. I want stamps, coins, 
photo printing and enlarging outfit, tele- 
scope, or what have you? 0528. 





Come December you’ll wish you had a 
barrel of what my 100 trees of swell cider 
apples will make. Will swop for canned 
goods. 0529. 

Last chance this year. My harvest of 
perennial sweet-pea seeds is now ready. Could 
use venetian blind or two or maybe you’ve 
got some ideas for me. Recipes, perhaps? 
0530. 

Some of the following ought to be enough 
for me to swop for that ’31 Ford or Chev- 
rolet, in good condition, that I need —or 
aren’t they? I’ve got: one battery charger, 
3-burner oil stove with oven, roller organ 
with rolls, bed and spring and a Philco radio. 
0531 











Wanted: steins with covers, milk glass, 
china clock. Write me what you have. 
0532. 





Now that our family is larger I need a 
larger trailer. I have one in perfect condi- 
tion — 14 ft. long, sleeps two. I want one 
a little longer that would sleep 4 people. 
Let’s swop trailers. 0533. 





— 
I have a very nice ecru and brown cro- 


cheted dress, size 44-48, to swop for a good 
winter coat or 4 nice silk dresses. 0534. 
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I want to row my own boat or paddle my 
own canoe. I’ll swop 150 fine dance records 
of good orchestras, .22 cal. Remington lever 
action rifle, old flintlock pistol in good order. 
boy’s 26’ bicycle, #130 Kodak. I need a 
Cape Cod dory ora canoe. 0535. 


Who wants a lovable, clownish Sealyham? 
Pedigreed female, 1 yr. old. Will swop for 
Cocker of same description. 0536. 

I’ll give anything within reason for an old- 
fashioned balloon-shaped screen wire fly- 
trap — top half lifts off to clean, bottom has 
a round block of wood to set bait on. 0537. 


I have a swell violin to swop — it only 
needs a dollar spent on it, for one string and 
a new bridge, to be perfect. I want a good 
snare drum. 0538. 

Heavy duty Mansfield bus or truck tire 
and tube 6.50-20, slightly used. I need 6.50- 
16 or 7.00-16 tires. 0539. 


Have: curtains, drapes, bedspreads, floor 
lamp, girl’s oak desk, swivel chair, 4 carved 
chairs. Want: black yarn, set of encyclopedia, 
Turkish towels, umbrella, household linen, 
typewriter. 0540. 




















SWOPS FOR CASH 





For sale or swop: One English flax-wheel 
spool or bobbin support (or head?); one pair 
#10 hand wool cards, new. Cost over $6. 
What will you offer? Oc500. 

I will buy or rent cheaply two-wheel motor 
tractor with grass-cutting and other equip- 
ment; also electric restaurant equipment, 
such as toaster, waffle and grill, Silex set, 
Hotpoint stove or chef’s oil-burning stove, 
2 or 4-wheel cart, Rawley bicycle, Neon signs. 
Give details and price. No dealers. Oc501. 


Who has a pewter covered butter dish or 
an old sterling silver covered butter dish? 
Willing to pay cash or will swop if you will 
make your wants known. Have nothing old, 
however. Oc502. 


For Sale: Old hand-loom. Used in 1795. 
Weaves sheets and tablecloths 36 inches wide 


0c503. 


Recapture the joys of yesterday. Black 
walnuts and butternut meats. Three pounds 
for $2.25. All one kind or assorted. Oc504. 

Send prices of inexpensive “collections”; 
also figures of horses. Oc5S05. 

Do you have a yarn that would make a 
good short story? Send it to me in your own 
way; I'll rewrite it for publication and 
send you half of what it brings. 0500. 

Will buy due bills and equities. 0507. 


Two rag rugs almost new; flame and black 
geometric design, 4 x 6 ft.; also orchid, 3 x 
5 ft. $5.95 and $3.95 respectively. Oc506. 
































NOTES ON SWOPPERS’ PARTIES 

Oo of the most interesting things to 

us each month about our mail here 
at YANKEE is the ever-bubbling spring 
of new Swoppers’ Parties — and just 
what each new benefit the party is 
going to be for. For example, the range 
this month reaches all the way from 
the Western Massachusetts Dairy Goat 
B..eders’ Association of Springfield 
(sent in by Ann Sherwood) to the Lin- 
coln, Me., Historical Society, sent in 


by Gertrude Mills. The latter, inci- 
dentally, says she always thought the 
spelling should be swap and not swop. 
Lots of folks do, and we often wonder 
why people think we use the *‘o”’ spell- 
ing. There’s an awfully good reason. 

To get on . . . Harold Dobert of Al- 
hambra, Calif., wants information for 
a party at the Presbyterian Church; 
Mrs. C. V. Newsom hopes the Service 
League Group of the First Congrega- 
tional Church will be interested; Anna 
Shaddinger of Doylestown, Pa., has 
her Sunday School of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church in mind; Mrs. 
Leon Richardson of Cherry Valley, 
Mass., thinks the Methodist Church 
W. S. C. S. will be interested; Mrs. 
Charles Chase of Springfield, Vt., says 
the Eastern Star has plans; and then 
there is Anne Bohan of New Haven, 
Conn., looking over the literature for 
the Woman's Club. 

Can't tell what these folks have in 
mind, but we take it that even though 
they are noncommittal they have plans 











that are just as intriguing: B. G. Ken- 
drick of Pittsburg, Pa.; Margaret 
Loomis of Nantucket; Marjory Ray of 
Province Lake, N. H.; Helen Bentley 
of Upton (we suspect the Upton, Mass., 
Woman's Club in this one); Mrs. Ruth 
Harlow of Northampton; Mrs. L. H. 
Wistrand of Lemoyne, Pa.; Arthur 
Lawrence of Lisbon Falls, Me.; Mrs. 
Frances Thomas of Williamsport, Pa.; 
Mrs. Joseph Eastlack of Ridgewood, 
N. J.; Mrs. H. C. Westerberg of Sims- 
bury, Conn., and Miss Ethel Bates of 
Webster, Mass. 

Remember, folks — all you have to 
do is send us a three-cent stamp and ask 
for free directions as to how to have a 
Swoppers’ Party in your town. You'll 
get in return full directions in red, 
white and blue, a chuckle or two, and 
an offer of free swop sheets for you to 
send out to your intended guests. We 
ask you no questions and tell you no 
lies when we say these parties are just 
packs of fun. “‘Rinkle Wremovers"’ we 
call ‘em. 











“‘Oh, James Doe! Any relation to John Doe of the Philadelphia Does?"’ 
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is free of charge only to subscribers to YANKEE. 
column to state your wants or needs. 


stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
two months are automatically dropped. 





YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


if you want a 
YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that a, oe acing jobbers 
in touch with jobbers. Let us know when you've got your job—or the position has been fi 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for 


job, or have a job to give, use this 


lied, so we can 








EDUCATED YANKEE of ability seeks winter 
position as housemother or similar work in boys’ or 
girls’ school or college. N. E. preferred. Wide ex- 


erience with youth of all ages. Highest references. 
PSs00. 





THE HOME being broken an intelligent, cheer- 
ful, All-American middle- cont’ t lady desires position 
as housekeeper. Good cook, a real homemaker, wit 

pleasing personality. Interested in all activities. JSs501. 
I WANT the job of being your friend. My files contain 
information, solutions to problems, ideas, inspiration, 
which may fill almost any need. Let me try to rehabili- 
tate your life, find you a summer home, plan you a fun 
chart, some jolly adventures or what have you? I don’t 
know. all the answers of course, but what you need to 
know, I'll try to find out. Write full details. Special 
offer. 

OPPORTUNITY for a YANKEE youngster 20 or 
over, to learn a business which will still be prosperous 
after the boom collapses. Requires herd work and the 
ambition to start at the bottom. JS5 

CONVENIENT QUARTERS ate So home 
offered a refined middle-aged woman who will cook 
48501" general work for a family and paying guests. 














CAPABLE, responsible woman wanted to take com- 
plete x of modern 6-room house. Must be well- 
recommended. Plain cooking for two adults and one 
child. Excellent home, own room and bath, American 
family, rural Connecticut home 35 miles from N. Y. 
$40 month to start. All working conveniences, and 
no heavy laundry. A permanent home to the right 
person. JS505. 
WE WANT Christian guests until November. You 
will like the comfortable beds, excellent meals, and 
NKEE hospitality, of our lodge and cabins. 
Country life, with all modern conveniences, beckons 
you to our beautiful lakeshore location. Our moderate 
rates, $18.00 to $20.00 weekly, mean your dollars will 
° further along the road of many restful, healthy, 
happy vacation days. JS8506 


WANTED: by a practical nurse, position taking 
care of elderly person; housekeeper-companion to one 
person; hostess work, charge of gift shop, or any respon- 
sible position. Free to travel. JS507. 

GIRL OR WOMAN wanted to help with housework 
in doctor’s family in outskirts of Worcester. $30.00 a 
month to start. J 508. 


WHAT EDUCATED, Capable couple who have had 
good home of own and therefore can identify them- 
selves with work of employer, would be interested 
in an unusual year-round household position on a 
farm with professional couple? Wife must be good 
cook, husband do light chores. Security,- congenial 
surroundin 8, Ocean breezes, country quiet; $75.00 
month. JS509. 

PRACTICAL NURSE, middle-aged, wants position 
as working companion to elderly couple or one alone. 
Near Springheld, Mass., or country preferred. JS$510. 
































HOUSEKEEPING POSITION wanted in one adult 
or motherless home if children well behaved. Small, 
congenial home, light duties and plain cooking pre- 
ferred to high wages. Full management, with privilege 
of pursuing tf which interests me greatly. Please 
write fully. JS512 


WIDOW, 36 years old, experienced with children, 
wishes position taking full charge of abnormal, sub- 
normal, child. Absolutely efficient, well-educated, 
driver’s license for 18 years. Good American Christian 
with excellent references. Expert traveler, willing to 
go anywhere in or out of United States. Would consider 
governess position. JS513. 








CAN CARE for mountain or lake estate or summer 
home year round. Legally trained, reliable, alert Gen- 
tile. Experienced hunting and fishing. Maintenance 
and salary. JS514 





EDITORIAL JOB WANTED—I want to return 
to editing a so-called country paper. 30 years’ ex- 
perience metropolitan dailies and small town dailies 
and weeklies. Every job from cub to managing editor. 
Left it to direct publicity. Now wish to get back to 
small town life editing live daily or weekly. References 
are legion. JS515. 





A CHEERFUL middle-aged lady who is a practical 
nurse with ten seasons experience in Florida, would 
like to accompany a lady or couple for a winter in the 
Sunshine state i am a college graduate and a former 
teacher. Intellectual as well as Comente in tastes and 
abilities. A Protestant Christian. JS51 











WOULD LIKE position in New Focicad as house- 
keeper for man and son, or to manage apartment hotel 
renting, etc. Can give ‘good references. Ama widow, 
former resident of Massachusetts. Have nursing 
experience. JS517. 


CAPABLE PROTESTANT American lady desires 
position as manager or hostess of an apartment house 
(10 years’ experience) where her own apartment may 
serve as home for her, or housekeeper for a person 
appreciative of a real home maker. J5519. 


AMERICAN PROTESTANT WIDOW desires an 
opportunity to serve in a position where ability and 
initiative and experience in successfully meeting the 
public will be appreciated. Have proven my ability 
as excellent saleswoman in gift lines, both wholesale 
and retail. What can I do for you? JS$520 














WRITERS: Your manuscripts beautifully executed 
by competent, experienced typist, not amateur. Rates 
reasonable for superior workmanship. JS$521. 





ATTRACTIVE middle-aged woman desires position 
as traveling companion or housekeeper in small modern 
home, with lady, preferably in Southern New England, 
or South, for the winter. J$522. 





YANKEE FORESTER, 35, married graduate of a 
New England University, is looking for opportunity to 
prove that your timberlands can be managed profitably. 
Anxious to stay in New England. JS$523. 





REFINED CAPABLE woman wishes position as 
companion-helper i in home. Nursing experience, grad- 
uate masseuse. Right qazeeemens more important 
than amount of salary. JS511 
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WILL SWOP BOARD, room and small wage for 
Protestant boy who will drive car and take care of 
grounds during the day, while attending evening school 
in Boston at night. 


NEW ENGLAND Protestant widow, unencumbered, 
middle-aged, refined, former teacher, desires respon- 
sible position as housekeeper. Free to travel, with 
Vermont and Massachusetts license, will also consider 
Position in office or as house mother in a school. JO501. 
WANTED: Advertising agency or man to prepare 
direct mail advertising Send samples and other per- 
tinent information. JO502. 

I HAVE A JOB to offer spreading sunshine. If there 
are any YANKEE boys away from home who'd like 
their mail box filled, I’ll do it and write friendly, sincere 
letters. I’ll help you with your hobbies, too. I’m quite 
old-fashioned, and a true YANKEE. Girls, I'll swop 
patterns, recipes and send you a souvenir. JO503. 











INSTRUCTION in decorating toys .and novelties 
given young woman in exchange for help with house- 
work and cooking. Small salary to start. JO503a. 





WANTED: Position as housekeeper for quiet elderly 
folk, city or country. Experienced worker. Hobbies, 
weaving and pottery. Would like to be near Boston or 
Durham, N. H. JO504 

LONESOME YANKEE would like to receive plenty 
of mail such as catalogues, advertisements, or other 
reading matter through mail. All replies will be deeply 
appreciated. JOSOS 











A CHEERFUL, COMPETENT Christian American 
lady would like a position as companion, nurse or 
housekeeper for one or two adults in a nice home. Would 
travel; have had ten seasons in Florida. A real home- 
maker, a pleasing personality, and a college graduate 
JOS06. 

WANT TO GET IN TOUCH with heavyweight who 
likes wrestling, to give me practice on Sundays on his 
farm, not too far from Worcester, Mass. JO507 


COLLEGE WOMAN, PROTESTANT, is ——— 
in opportunities, immediate or future, in-intellectual 
or artistic environment in New E ngland Li iterary and 
executive ability, taste for research, initiative, origin- 
ality, versatility. Graduate study and varied ez- 
perience include dramatics, religious education, edi- 
torial work. Expert typist and proofreader. JO508 
YANKEE EXECUTIVE-ENGINEER, 38, M. 5S. 
in Chemical Engineering, desires return to New Eng- 
land. Last 11 years Assistant Manager New York manu- 
facturing firm, responsible for designing equipment, 
estimating costs, writing proposals, advertising, domes- 
tic and foreign personal sales. ® emmeed interested 
development new products. JO50 


IS THERE ANYONE in New England brave enough 
to dare offer an office job to an experienced young 
woman who is still courageous and active, although 
she has reached the age at which employers wish to 
consider she might as well be dead? Experienced as 
general office worker, phone operator, file clerk, secre- 
tary, cashier, etc. Not so very old, either! JO510 
A CHANCE WANTED — to take care of nice things 
for someone who values carefulness and appreciation, 
and be paid for doing so; will help with household, or 
other duties. Able sontt fairly intelligent and 
experienced woman. JOS5S11 


MOTORING? I want to join party motoring to 
Arizona or Southern California about November oo 
Share driving. References given and required. JO512 


PRACTICAL NURSE will go South with person ss 
wishes cheerful, honest, obliging person who has the 
ability to give her devoted — to same. Al 
references, rate reasonable. JOS 


“CHAUFFEUR SALESMAN “with upwards of 
$500 to furnish as cash bond or interest in business, 
wants to settle either in the city or country. Available 
October first. JOS514. 


IS THERE A MASSEUR or Mawes. who could 


help me? Let me hear from you 


DEPENDABLE, MIDDLE-AGED, refined woman, 
occupied as teacher of beauty culture at present, wishes 
a position as companion or homemaker. Comeey or 
seashore preferred, but can go anywhere. J 


YOUNG GIRL who is experienced or who is wiling 
learn to do housework and simple cooking may 

a congenial home with a teacher’s family (one y oad 
josi7. opposite Prospect Park in Brooklyn, N. 
0 

‘DO YOU DREAD sitting down to balance that check- 
book, pay your monthly bills, or make out your in- 
come tax statement, the bothersome but necessary 
chores in your life? If you live in New York City or 









































vicinity may we suggest you turn‘all of these and 
similar details over to versatile lady secretary — 
thoroughly experienced — who will call on you at 


at convenience and attend to these matters for you. 
© assignment too saat _ ny or daily basis. 
Excellent references. JOS1 


DO YOU NEED a governess to handicapped child, 
or practical nurse to orthopedic case? I also specialize 
in crafts, weaving, clay and good work. Will go to city 
or country. References. JOS 

EXPERIFNCED TEND ANT. nurse, companion, 
available for 10810.” invalid or elderly couple. Can 
also cook. 

WANTED: Experienced middle-aged houseworker 
on a farm, 6 miles from Haverhill, Mass., 1 mile from 














bus stop. Modern home, family of 5. Permanent 
position, good a an oe a week. Treated as 
member of family. 





tg 43, ia “with mother, both YAN- 

KEES, 10 years ne position, definitely leaving New 
York area. Prefer Vermont, next N. H. Hotel work, 
gasoline, selling to retailers — small capital, might 
consider store. JO522. 
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MOTHER’S HELPER, or woman wanted to help in 
country home. Help with cooking, and general work. 
JO523 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLMARM, middle-aged 
YANKEE, has hobbies and interests in out-of-doors, 
motoring, music, books, genealogy. Hoping to find 
light work as companion, caretaker, secretary, for the 
winter with “Real Folks.” JO524. 
A HOBBY, A HOBBY, my kingdom for a hobby. I 
am a Harvard alumnus, a YANKEE of the YANKEES. 
I have retired and have nothing to do. Interested in 
politics, current events, figures, genealogy, abstract 
ideas. Not interested in things or people. Can some 
one suggest a hobby to which I can devote my time? 
jos25. 
ELDERLY LADY can find a pleasant home after 
October first with lady living about twenty miles from 
Boston. Quiet, refined home, with books, music, and 
gardens, etc. JO526. a 
MY HOBBY is “Bells of New England,” and I have 
some 800 now on hand. I am looking for information 
on cow, calf, sheep and ox bells, sleigh bells, school 
bells, and various types of horse bells. Can anyone 
give me help on the necessary information? JO527. 
REFINED, intelligent, honest, Protestant woman of 
38 desires position as companion-housekeeper for a 
woman living alone. Grateful for such an opportunity. 
$? 


Jo528. 























The Story Goes 

that a man who lived in Bridgewater, 
N. H., aspired to be elected Represen- 
tative to the Legislature. He felt so 
sure of his chances that on the morning 
of election day he said to his wife, 
“Mrs. A——, tonight you will sleep 
with the representative from Bridge- 
water.” 

But after the election was over and 
the votes had been counted, it was 
found that another candidate had won 
out. 

Mrs. A——, being a humorous soul, 
towards night asked her husband to 
harness the horse for her. He was 
greatly surprised and asked where she 
was going; to which she replied, ‘‘Why, 
over to the other side of the town to 
sleep with the representative from 
Bridgewater.’’ There was nothing left 
to be said. 


SANDYLOAM My rarm 


by BELLE M. CHAPMAN 


E ROUNDED a turn in the road 
WwW and there nestled down among 
the Vermont hills was a hundred-years- 
old farmhouse surrounded by thousands 
of lovely lilies, softly toned, or brightly 
hued, or of pure “‘lily-white’’ bloom. 
This was ‘‘Sandyloam,”’ the lily farm, 
located in the little village of North 
Springfield. Here, of the 225 varieties 
of lilies extant today, 200 are under 
cultivation. 

Esther and Alan MacNeil, owners of 
Sandyloam, gave us a gracious wel- 
come, and showed us around the acres. 
We saw lilies which no other grower 
in the world — but one firm — pos- 
sesses. And this firm of W. E. Con- 
stable, in England, reputed to be the 
largest lily grower in the world, ap- 
pointed the MacNeils as sole agents in 
America. The war, of course. About 
10,000 bulbs, some of them irreplace- 
able, arrived safely, and there are 
many more due. At the present time 
there are $0,000 bulbs under cultiva- 
tion, but within three or four years Mr. 
MacNeil hopes to have about 200,000. 

The choicest bulbs are grown under 
three cheesecloth houses of pastel 


colors. Inside are flowering hundreds 
of exotic plants as different from the 
conventional white lily as an orchid is 
from a daisy. They come from a variety 
of places — India, 


England, Japan, 












































Constable's Lilies 






Canada, Australia, Tibet — but the 
exact locale is the MacNeils’ and Con- 
stable’s secret. 

Mr. and Mrs. MacNeil have been in 
Vermont only four years, coming from 
Chicago, where Mr. MacNeil was a 
decorator by profession and his wife a 
sdcial worker. They planned a “‘small 
regional business’’ when they bought 
this little farm in North Springfield. 
They employ but two helpers — two 
young Springfield High School Juniors. 

Concentrating on small scale, inten- 
sive production, in a spot with soil ex- 
ceptionally right for lily growth (sandy 
loam), the MacNeils have no fault to 
find with the comparatively short 
season (far shorter than in the South 
and shorter even than in the West. 
They are here quite close to large 
Metropolitan districts for marketing 
their products. 

But the task of the lily grower, as 
Mr. MacNeil explains, is far from a 
rosy one (no pun intended). The first 
few years calls for an investment large 
in both time and money and there are 
almost no returns. It takes at least 
three or four years of intensive and care- 
ful propagation before any given set of 
a few bulbs will increase in a sufficient 
quantity for sale. For this reason the 
cost of lily bulbs ranges from ten cents 
for the common domestic varieties to 
$35 a bulb in some rare cases. For in- 
stance, seven carefully hoarded bulbs of 
an English lily, the only seven on this 
side of the Atlantic, which Mr. Mac- 
Neil is propagating, would rightly 
command a fabulous price — if they 
were for sale now. (He may sell one of 
them. 

It's a busy time of year for the Mac- 
Neils, but all visitors receive a cour- 
teous welcome, whether window shop- 
pers or there to place a substantial order 
for fall delivery. Have a look-see if you 
are in North Springfield. 


THE TRADING POST 





ADVERTISING RATES:— 


Classified 
Five cents per word (minimum 50c) 


The following count as one word: Price (as $2.50 or 
5c), length, depth, breadth or height (as 3 ft. x 6 ft. x 
5 ft.) or weight (as 2 Ib. 3 oz.), and any number up to 
five figures (as 73201). 


Heavy type: The first two words of your ad will take 
heavy type without extra charge. For other words 
wanted in heavy type add 5c per word extra. 


Swops 
Three cents per word (minimum 25c) 


No swops for cash are accepted for the Original 
Yankee Swoppers’ Columns. These appear else- 
where at the same rate. 


We assign a box number to each swop and forward 
mail sent to that box number at this office. For obvious 
reasons, the names of swoppers and their numbers are 
confidential. 


No heavy type is used in the swop columns. 


Jobs 


This column is free of charge to any subscriber to or 
regular purchaser of YANKEE magazine. It is our 
contribution to the employment problem and should 
be regarded as such. is column is not available at 
any price to non-subscribers to YANKEE. 


Replies to box numbers will be forwarded from 
this office. Parcels must on no account be sent here. 
They will be returned to the sender. 


YANKEE, INC., reserves the right to refuse any 
‘or all advertisements for any reason whatsoever. 
YANKEE, Inc., takes all ordinary precautions 
with regard to advertising appearing herein but can 
not be responsible for any transactions arising there- 
from. We would be happy always to hear of any mis- 
ey op or untoward dealings and give our best 
help to the correction thereof. Users of these columns 
are warned that the use of the United States mails for 
the purposes of fraud is a serious offense, and any due 
knowledge that we may come across to that effect will 
be promptly turned over to the proper authorities. 


CLOSING DATES: No advertisement will be 


accepted for publication after the lst day of the month 
preceding date of issue. 




















*“*When I said to throw him 


Subscription Rates 


The Trading Post is published as a department 
of YANKEE magazine and comes free of charge to 
subscribers to same. NKEE magazine costs three 
dollars per year or 25c per copy. A sample copy will 
be sent on request. To others, The Trading Post is 
5c per single copy, or 50c per year. It is published 
monthly. Foreign and Canadian subscriptions are 50c 
per year extra. 














out, I meant the door!”’ 


YANKEE, Inc, Dublin, N. H. 


Publishers of YANKEE 
THE OLD FARMER'S 
ALMANAC 
THE TRADING POST 
AMERICAN COOKERY 





ORDER FORM FOR CLASSIFIED, SWOP AND JOB ADVERTISEMENTS 


COST 





SWOPS |CLASSIFIED 








(ONE INSERTION) 





36¢ | 60¢ 

















63¢ | $1.05 























90¢ | $1.50 





To the Advertising Manager, THE TRADING POST, Yanxeer, Dublin, N. H. 


Please insert the above advertisement under the heading 


insertions. I enclose remittance of $ 


Details of name and address to appear in classified ads must be paid for at the same rate. All swops and ads are given a blind box number, care of YANKEE. 
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Help Nature Reduce 
Fatigue Acids 
in Sore Muscles! 


@ Relief! Splash these sore and 
aching muscles with Absorbine Jr. 
It speeds the blood flow through 
these muscles to carry away fatigue 
acids. This helps reduce swelling— 
ease pain and stiffness. Then your 
muscles can relax again. Keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. At all drug- 
gists, $1.25 a bottle. 

For FREE SAMPLE—write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 199S Lyman St., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Famous also for relieving 
Athlete's Foot, Strains, Bruises 












































Vermonters Have the Gift 


of telling impossible stories with such 
an air of reality that the hearer can 
hardly clear his mind of the conviction 
that they are true in fact. A great-uncle 
of mine, who had this gift, used to tell 
of a man who once worked for him and 
who was so careful not to do too much 
for his wages that when the whistle 
blew at noon, when his pick was in the 
air, he left it hanging there, taking it 
down again when he went back to work 
after dinner. 

And that puts me in mind of the time 
when I was very small and had gone 
with father to see Uncle John, and 
stayed to dinner. It was late in the 
winter and early spring. At the table 
Uncle John told me how, the preceding 
night, he had seen a light in his coun- 
try store across the road. Going to see 
who was there, he said he found several 
enterprising potato bugs looking over 
his books to see who had bought seed 
potatoes for spring planting. He said 
this with an ex-cathedra solemnity 
befitting the consecration of an arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Vermonters have the gift, 


Witt L. Scovitze. 














GENEALOGY 


CARVER-SHIRLEY RECORD 
(Bible printed by Thurston & Co., Portland. Nou 


in possession of Rose (Dorr) Morris, Turner, Maine 
BIRTHS 


Ivory Carver, February 13, 1801. 
Margaret H. Carver, August 8, 1806. 
Harriet S. Carver, January 10, 1847. 
James R. Carver, November 18, 1848. 


James Carver, February 26, 1769. 
Diner Carver, 1765. 

Elever Carver, March 28, 1793. 
Margaret Carver, September 4, 1794. 
David Carver, October 11, 1796. 
Jane Carver, March 13, 1799. 
James Carver, October 3, 1802. 
Salome Carver, October 3, 1802. 
Willard Carver, February 23, 1805. 
Leonard Carver, February 23, 1805. 
Lovina Carver, March 24, 1807. 


James Shirley, October 9, 1766. 
Mary Shirley, May 16, 1772. 
Hugh Shirley, November 12, 1796. 
Mary Shirley, October 7, 1798. 
Jane Shirley, October 22, 1800. 
John Shirley, October 30, 1801. 
James Shirley, May 9, 1804 
Nansey Shirley, May 9, 1804. 
Betsey Shirley, February 1, 1809. 
David Shirley, June 30, 1813. 
Sarah Shirley, June 30, 1813. 


DEATHS 


Ivory Carver, June 14, 1872. 

Margaret Carver, August 30, 1865. 

Harriet S. Dorr, April 5, 1895, aged 48 years. 
Andrew R. Dorr, February 6, 1909, aged 63 years. 
James Carver, February 18, 1847. 

Diner Carver, August 8, 1836. 

Elever Carver, August 12, 1845. 

Jane Carver Ripley, June 15, 1872. 

Willard Carver, December 8, 1845. 

Leonard Carver, March 4, 1826. 


James Shirley, July 17, 1822. 

Mary Shirley, January 9, 1842. 
Hugh Shirley, August 31, 1850. 
James Shirley, July 23, 1857.2 

Betsey Shirley, January 3, 1835. 
David Shirley, March 23, 1815. 
Sarah Shirley, March 23, 1815. 


QUERIES 

Wanted: Ancestry, birthplace, birth date of 
Anne Shepherd, m Ist Mr. Davis, 2nd John Ed- 
mands of Charlestown by whom she had dau 
Rebecca, b Apr. 3, 1772, d Dec. 18, 1836 in Balti- 
more, Md. Anne Shepherd d Dec. 25, 1802. John 
Edmands d Dec. 22, 1818. 

Wanted: Ancestry, dates of birth, death and 
marriage of Isaac Gross of New Gloucester, Me. 
who m Sarah Woodman, b Jan. 4, 1771, d Dec. 9, 
1814. Were his parents Edmund Gross, d May 
1654, and Catherine Cole Gross? 

Wanted: Information relative to Isaac Critten- 
den Jr. b 1744, d about 1824, m Phoebe Foster 
1766. Bethsheba Crittenden, b 1756, m Saml. 
Nims (Conway). Benjamin Crittenden, b 1748, 
lived at Colrain, Mass. and was Rev. soldier 
(believed to have m Mary Hills). Amos Critten- 
den, b 1753 at Guilford, Cr., d 1838 at Plainfield, 
Mass., m Phoebe McIntyre 1777. Also informa- 
tion relative to Stephen, Seymour and James 
Crittenden probably living in Western Mass. 
at about the same time. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


'to New England News Agents and 


Newsstand Buyers 


. . . about your 
magazine .. . YANKEE. 


The Government has requested the 
paper mills to reduce the consump- 
tion of chlorine used in the manu- 
facture of paper in the interest of 
national defense. This will result in 
slightly reducing the brightness of 


color. 


The Government is also issuing 


| priorities to companies engaged in 


| the manufacture of 





National De- 
fense orders. This policy, combined 
with an almost unprecedented ava- 
lanche of covering orders has re- 
sulted in an acute paper shortage. 


Although our needs are fully cov- 
ered by our paper contracts for many 
months to come, we believe you will 
readily understand the necessity for 
eliminating all possible sources of 
paper wastage during the emer- 
gency. 


For reasons beyond our control we 
have had to discontinue the return 
privilege to news dealers on YANKEE. 
You will still be able to obtain your 
copy of YANKEE at the newsstand 
only by leaving your order there for 
same. 


Readers who experience delay or dif- 
ficulty in procuring their copies 
from their news dealer are invited 
to subscribe direct to this office or 
through their local agent. 


$1.50 six months 
$3.00 by the year 
$4.00 for two years 


Subscription rates: 


| To John Mason, Circulation Manager, 


| YANKEE, | 
| Dublin, N. H. | 
Please send YANKEE for 
to the address below. I enclose .......... | 
in payment. | 
II incicicssnstcnit tnsictokehdinipeeapiieatinnnaimeeaeen 
| Address | 


Geemageyesey 
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PHOTOGRAPH AND DRAWING 
CREDITS 


L. H. Barney, Jr. page 12 
Bud Martin a 
L. O. Warner 24 
G. F. Gee 24 
Vera Victoreen 25 
Harris & Ewing 28 
Mitchell 28 
CareyWalbridge 28 
St. Germain 28 
Pix Publishing Co. ....... 28 
28 
Clifford Scofield 29 
John Taylor 30 
Barbara Cooney 32 
Ralston-Hughes 34 
Bachrach 
Lowell Hoppes 


(Continued from Page 20) 
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IN ADDITION TO THE BOSTON AND 
NEW YORK ADVERTISING OFFICE 
Listed on the Masthead, YANKEE, INC. has 
the following advertising representatives 
in the following cities: 


Macintyre and Simpson 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Duncan Macpherson 
South 700 Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edward Dickinson 
11 James Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Warwick Carpenter 
15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Ray Mills 
108 Court Street, Auburn, Maine 


W. W. Kemp 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


YANKEE, INC. 
Dublin, N. H. 


YANKEE AMERICAN COOKERY 
OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 

















‘*Adirondack’’ Murray’s Chestnut Party 

William H. H. (Adirondack) Mur- 
ray, famous minister, lecturer and au- 
thor of a half century ago, invited a 
party of friends to join him in a chest- 
nutting foray at his Guilford, Conn., 
home after the first heavy frost of 
autumn. The guests were met at the 
Guilford railroad station with horses 
and surreys and taken to the Murray 
home, where they set out into the 
woods back of the house for the chest- 
nuts. 

The party soon filled their bags, then 
returned to Murray’s home, where they 
were entertained with food and stories 
and badinage in the hearty Murray 
manner. Later they were driven down 
to the night train. 

Exuberant at their success, they 
bubbled over in telling the conductor 
of the quantities of nuts to be had for 
the gathering. 

“*You could have filled a barrel, there 
were so many chestnuts on the ground,”’ 
they said. 

‘There should have been,”’ returned 
the dour conductor. ‘“They came out in 
a barrel on the train last night and were 
delivered to Mr. Murray personally.”’ 


Easy 

The cook was explaining how to pre- 
pare the breakfast biscuits. 

“‘Jist run some bilin’ hot water over 
it, slap on a hunk o’ butter while she’s 
hot and lay a egg on her.”’ 

Speaking of the Eternal Fitness of Things 

The Rev. Ebenezer Devotion was the 
first minister of the Congregational 
Church in Scotland, Conn. 

Early Usury 

Miles Standish in 1625 had to pay 50 
per cent premium in order to obtain 
£150 to aid the Plymouth colony. 


THEY CALL ’EM 
WOOD-DICKS 
(Continued from Page 22) 
fulness by the number of arrests he 
makes, nor does he receive extra money 
for arrests. We look upon the wardey 
as a salesman of game conservation, @ 
sort of goodwill ambassador. The chap 
who can sell the sportsmen of his terri 
tory the idea of co-operating with the 
conservation movement is a better wat 
den, in my opinion, than the smart 
aleck who creates ill-will by making 

arrests right and left.”’ 

Yes, the game warden is pretty likel 
to overlook an honest mistake by @ 
sportsman, providing the hunter g 
fisherman clearly had no deliberate ig 
tention to break a game law. But don? 
try, ever, to lie out of a scrape! 

Earle Keller, veteran Kennebeg 
County warden, had an experience wif 
six liars a while ago. 

It was in late autumn, duck season 
Keller heard guns popping on Messa 
lonskee Stream long after all good du 
hunters should have been ashore. 

The warden put a canoe in the watey 
paddled out to the rushes as silently 
a floating feather. In the darkness } 
was able to get close enough to he 
whispered conversations in the thrg 
duckboats. Soon there was a whistl 
of wings and a flock of whistle 
skimmed low out of the darkening s 

“Count the flashes of their guns 
Keller instructed his companion in 
canoe bow. 

The next morning six belligeré 
hunters were in Belgrade court, chargé 
with shooting ducks after sundow 
Keller presented his evidence. He h 
counted six gunflashes in the darkne 
There were just six hunters in the t 
boats. 

‘*The warden,”’ refuted the huntes 
attorney, “‘must be mistaken in @ 
count. My clients say that only g 
gun was discharged, and that was ag 
dental.”’ 

Judge Gould E. Rogers, a sportsm 
himself, addressed one of the respor 
ents. “Did you notice a man inf@ 
canoe with Warden Keller when 
made the arrest last night?”’ 

The hunter nodded. 

“I,”’ said Judge Rogers, “was th 
man!"’ 














